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| Consider These Facts About— 
CHURCH SUPPORT 


—and the ‘Fair Share’ Plan* 


During the forty years that we have been assembling funds for Catholic appeals 
it has been clearly established that The ‘Fair Share’ Plan is the best plan yet devel- 
oped to encourage and increase Catholics’ financial support of their Church, its par- 
ishes and institutions. 


=~ 


@ The Record of Acceptance 


The ‘Fair Share’ Plan, a thoroughly time-tested design, has been successfully 
employed in thousands of Catholic financial campaigns since 1921. There has never 
been an instance in which the ‘Fair Share’ principle was not acceptable to the Clergy, 
Committees and Parishioners. We believe there is no other fund-raising method or 
plan that even approaches this record of acceptance. The ‘Fair Share’ Plan has 
never failed to produce good-will for the campaign and its Clergy and Lay leadership. 


@ The Principles of ‘Fair Share’ 


A ‘Fair Share’ campaign is based upon education—the one quality which will 
sustain a congregation’s Church support when all else fails. When the people under- 
stand how the financial needs of their parish, diocese or institution relate to their 
own individual giving based upon the ‘Fair Share’ principle, they will give generously 
out of love of God and loyalty to their Church. They will give their ‘Fair Share’ be- 
cause they will appreciate the effort being made to establish more equitable giving, 
and because ‘Fair Share’ specifically takes into account family responsibilities, num- 
ber of dependents, illness, etc., in relation to income; and is not based upon the 
assessment of one of several set amounts or upon giving an arbitrary percentage of 
income. Many parishioners resent being assessed an arbitrary percentage because 
it seems to be a “demand” and fails to take into account the factors which actually 
dominate their financial situation. 


For more information about The ‘Fair Share’ Plan and its application to capital 
fund and increased income appeals, write or call us collect. 


CONSULTATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION FAIR SHARE” 


Thomas Richard Finn and Associates Vii Ih 


314 East 51 Street Kansas City 12, Missouri 
Telephone: PLaza 3-4155 
Nights and Holidays: DElmar 3-2113 





*Trademark Registered—-Canada *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Member of the American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel 
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MY FIRST GIFT 

By Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. 

Size: 4x6 inches — 32 Pages 

OVER 2,000,000 COPIES SOLD! 
A Mass Book written in a language the children can understand. It is a book that 
will bring joy while they offer their hearts to their Maker in return for love as seen 
in the Holy Sacrifice. Printed in extra large type in a language adapted to the little 
tots. 13 beautiful colored pictures and beautiful colored cover. Retail price 25 cents 
eT UE? rcs ge ee or aah Ai a Gee eee $20.00 


MY GIFT TO JESUS 
By Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. 
Size: 512 x 334 inches — 96 Pages 

For children up to the time they use the missal and for First Communicants. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with 17 pictures in colors and other pictures in black and white. 
Serves as an introduction to the Roman Missal. Large readable type and attractive 
colored cover. Retail price 35 cenrs each. 
A Rhee ae ae K cetth ot bhsgh Rehan $28.00 


BALTIMORE CATECHISM 

Size: 41/72 x 53% inches — 96 Pages 
New Combined No. 1 and No. 2 edition. Revised and brought up to date including 
the change in the Communion fast. Printed in large easy to read type. Prepared 
and enjoined by the order of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. With word 
meanings. 
RE I sil alge tak ae, cla aichice trad a Sante nen as ie tate rate ieee $20.00 

CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE DRILLS 
Size: 512 x 334 inches — 32 Pages 


The short pithy answers are unexcelled for study or drills. 
ER ree ee ee ee ae MS ater $ .08 
ees eer © MO WIRD oo an nn Sei steers es stance wuesaeelecees $7.20 


GRAMMAR DRILLS 
Size: 6 x 312 inches — 32 Pages 
For grades Six to Ten, contains 126 drills and rules for correct syntax and punc- 
Cee, “Te ME acing oh oak oR eee ewe eles tke adm Bataleon Sipe ere $ .08 
see cued ee Cr CIID ooo oo 6 06 oc 8b 6 sec cscceeescesens wus $7.20 


HOLY BIBLE aomon 


With Imprimatur of His Eminence 
FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


Size: 52x 8 inches — 1460 Pages 


No. K632 Student Edition. Linen cloth, red edges, 
DE DN oe i cae rakes cave anaes caste $3.80 


No. K612 Simulated Leather. Red under gold edges, 
TN hiss 'xoaihen cc eknGnnmewredineecme’ $7.60 


No. K623 Genuine Leather (as illustrated.) Gold 





edges. boxed. Each.........e.. .......$9.20 





SAINT JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL 


_ Rise: 4x63,x 1g inches — 1354 ae 


No. K810/22 Student. Linen cloth, red edges, bookmark. Each................. .$3.00 
No. K810/01 Simulated Souther, round corners, burnished red edges, bookmarks 
I ara rats he? sacs kth rca dca Win ere Siw rsh Aca wen wd all aR, Te ah le eco a 
810, 02 Simulated Leather, round corners, goid edges, goid sta ing, book ks 
ON rar aches fe hse Is ay Gila so ch En ate eb eco cho Gl Mb Nees vaca ad AN oh eho wiki Bias ta atta $5.60 
a. K810/ 13 @enuins Leather (as illustrated.) Seal grain, gold edges, red and gold 
stamping on cover, SH BOORIIGEES. TECH... ccc ccccccccccccccecaccesvcicviccse $6.80 


FATHER STEDMAN’S SUNDAY MISSALS 


Regular edition — Size: 314 x5l inches — 352 Pages 


ee ee | a edd gota sealed Ome Raquel ard sim wt $ .53 

Bm Meee Depew Gemiies., Mod edees. Gaels... o.oo ccvicccccccccaccccevscavevsess«- $ .71 

No. K101!2 DeLuxe Duro-Leather. Red edges, two mbbons. Each................ $1.32 
Larger Type Edition — Size: 3! x 514 inches — 476 Pages 

iy en eI I a a wah asd ores espa bie mnarsa eae aaayeui anaes 4.0 olarale'e $ .66 

No. K501/2 DeLuxe Duro-Leather. Red eages, two oRihene, Wc aticcncdacieane $1.48 
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(A) The simplicity of the lines of 
Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 
sock is highly recommended. 

(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 
has a convenient buttonless front, 
Roman form fitting back. 

(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 
distinctive than an overcoat when 
worn over a cassock. Tailored in 
either Gabardine or Kersey with 
velvet collar or collar of same ma- 
terial. Made with or without arm- 
slits. 

(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 
the Pulpit and at commencement 
exercises, banquets and receptions. 
Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 
erend Monsignori, black for Very 
Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 


09-2d 


No. A969 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 
weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. 
weight. Wrinkle resistant. 
No. A955 
Tropical 
material. 
No. A938 
All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 
weight. Long wearing. 

No. A558 

All-Wool French Surah cloth. 
Lightweight. Wrinkle resistant. 
No. A758 

All-Wool Imported Gabardine 
from Switzerland. Lightweight. 


Medium 


all wool lightweight 
Ideal for warm weather. 














ha: Kouse gf HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN. ST., CHICAGO 6, 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $79.50 


Telephone 





Americas Finest \ASSOCKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 


There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $79.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is 
tailored of purple light weight ma- 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do- 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cape 
attached and additional half sleeves. 
Trimmed with red or purple piping 
and buttons according to rank of 
Prelate. 


(G) The Choir Cassock without 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon- 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 
in Ermine or Coney. 

ee eee 


No. A956 

Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light 
weight. Dressy and durable. 

No. A951 

Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal 
for summer and travel. 

No. A911 

All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth 
from France. Light weight. 

No. A987 

All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth 
from Belgium. Light weight. 

No. A946 

Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta 
Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. 


FRanklin 2-8750 








READY MADE PRIEST CASSOCKS IN STOCK 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks—for the Clergy and Seminarian. 


Ready Made Cassocks—expertly designed and tailored—ideal for utility wear and as an extra cassock. The extremely 
low price makes them an exceptional value. 
AVAILABLE IN ROMAN OR SEMI-JESUIT STYLE 
CHOICE OF TWO MATERIALS 


PANAMA-VISCO-ACETATE MATERIAL 65% DACRON—35% WOOL MATERIAL 





Creuse resistant, lightweight, durable, has the appear- Lightweight, wrinkle resistant, stain repellent. 
ance of fine woolens. Guaranteed fast dye. Unlined. Body half lined—-Sleeves completely lined— Full pocket: 
Pp : 
. ~ Bottom trimmed with brushbraid Fast dye. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock.............. $25.00 : . 
Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock is additional. Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock............-. $39.75 


No. 4B/16 Snap-on Sash. Each $4.50 or No. 4B/17 Tie-on Sash. $3.25 
16 SIZES LISTED IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 


(either material.) 








When ordering please specify style and number desired. 











Back Chest Collar Sleeve 
No. Meas. Meas. Size Length 

B5638 56 in. 35 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
B5640 56 in. 10 in. 15! > in. 32 in. 
B5642 56 in. i2 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
B5644 56 in. i4 in. 16! in. 32 in 
B5838 58 in. 38 in. 15 in. 3215 in. 
B5840 58 in. 10 in. 15! in. 32!> in. 
B5842 58 in. 42 in. 16 in. 3215 in. 
B5844 58 in. i4 in, 16! 5 in. 32!5 in. 
35846 58 in. 16 in. 17! in. 321> in. 
BGO38 60 in. 38 in. 15 in. 33/5 in. 
Bo60i0 60 in. 10 in. 15! > in. 33!> in. 
B6042 60 in. i2 in. 16 in. 3315 in. 
BOO 44 60 in. if in. 16! > in. 331, in. 
B60 i6 60 in. i6 in. 17 in. 3315 in. 
BG6240 62 in. iO in. 16 in. 34 in. 
B6242 62 in i2 in 1615 in 34 in 

STYLING: Roman Button Front with hand sewn black 

buttons and coat button holes. 
COLLAR HEIGHT: For h Semi-J Styl 
; : 1%” with a 1” openin 
No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Style CUFFS: Standard si No. 4B Roman Style 
: Standard siz n sleeve 
Ready Made Cassock ROI. Wines Sinciaies, sah tendtinte Ready Made Cassock 
$25.00 - $39.75 $25.00 - $39.75 





READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL CLERICAL SUITS 


No. 5A700 All Wool Tropical, medium weight, excellent wearing quality, ready to 
wear tailored black Clerical Suits (Coat and Trousers) ................ $52.50 
icin enn ecs eke aa AeNROE TORE PERC e Oe kee aee $19.50 pair 
Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical Suits: 

WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT 

INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 

INSEAM LENGTH OF TROUSERS 

BACK LENGTH OF YOUR PRESENT SUIT COAT 
Available in seventeen sizes which assures a good fitting suit for the average man. 
We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Suits. If the Suit is not satis- 
factory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 


READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL BLACK CLERICAL TOPCOATS 
No. 5A701 Topcoats are made of a good quality all wool black medium weight, rich 
appearing, Gabardine with zip-out all wool lining....................... $75.00 
Available in all regular sizes. Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical 
Topcoats: WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 
We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Topcoats. If for any reason 
No. 5A700 the Topcoat is not satisfactory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 
HAND TAILORED BLACK CLERICAL SUITS AND TOPCOATS 
For years we have been headquarters for custom made, hand tailored black Clerical Suits, Topcoats and 
Overcoats, to individual measurements. We use only the finest quality, all wool fabrics. A complete set 
of samples and easy self-measurement form will be sent upon request. 


Jb Keates o HANSEN fy D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO. 6, ILL. Teléphone FRanklin 2-8750 
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Altar Begs \WMPLETE OUTTITS 


AMERICAN MADE IN OUR OWN CHICAGO STUDIO 
MATERIAL — HANSEN'S Cassocks = DESIGN AND FIT—HANSEN'S Cas-  INSPECTION—Every cassock is care. 





are m f extra strong serviceablk socks are expertly tailored. The ly inspected before the HANSEN 
two-ply 7 f tbrics, vat-dyed (guaranteed form-fit Roman back drapes nicely 1 is sewn in, carrying with it 
Ha color+—tailored EXTRA FULL. and the fitted sleeves hang grace cur positive money-back guarantee. 
fu Ny ] 4, 17 
1 and naturally. 


THREE Distinctive Styles: No. B12 os Front—B10 Button Front—B11 Buttonless Belt-on. 


P7-60 





No. B12 ZIP-ON Roman Back has im- No. B10 BUTTON FRONT Sanne Back, No. Bll BUTTONLESS BELT-ON has 
proved quick action locking zipper patented ivory-hard removable buttons hook-and-eye collar and belt front. 
front that will not pull off. 


PRICES FOR ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 
5% Discount on 12 to 23 Cassocks — 


10% on 24 or more 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 


Write for our 
Complete Catalogue 


Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 

Age Down Back  Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. B11, Ea. No. B12, Ea. Surplice 
8 Yrs. 40 in $8.00 $8.00 $8.50 18 in. 
9 Yrs. 42 in 8.50 8.50 9.00 20 in. 
10 Yrs. 44 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 20 in. 
11 Yrs. 46 in. 9.25 9.25 9.75 20 in. 
'2 Yes. i8 in. 9.75 9.75 10.25 22 in. 
13 Yrs. 50 in. 10.75 10.75 11.25 22 in. 
14 Y°s. 52 in. 11.00 11.00 11.50 22 in. 
15 Yrs. 54 in. 11.50 11.50 12.00 24 in. 
16 Yrs. 56 in. 12.00 12.00 12.50 24 in. 
17 Yrs. 58 in 12.50 12.50 ] a 24 in. 
18 Yrs. 60 in 13.25 34.25 13.7 26 in. 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 14.00 14.00 14. 30 26 in. 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 


ALTAR BOY ACCESSORIES 








A No. B152 Sashes—Poplin, yellow fringe, each............... $1.50 
No. B142 Capes—Poplin, yellow fringe, each................ $1.60 
No. B66 Ties—Buster Brown (Windsor) Black, white, red, gold. 

SU I a vw Ae ober Wika fo greatness nie eek a aald ee ee eo oe ee $4.50 
No. B63 Acolyte Collars—Nowiltex. Size 11 to 15—in 14 sizes only, 

NNN TU a an a taarts aig ie ean eae $7.00 
Skull Caps—Poplin, self lined. Specify color. Each........... $ .90 

B No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. Light weight cotton material. Sanforized. 
Made extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each. ................ $3.25 
No. B61. (vot illustrated) Same as No. BGO but with lace. Made extra 
Sue.. Gare CR Oh 26 SO, TO hs oie cs oi ce wee cance aus $4.25 

C No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. Made 
extra full. Leaush 16 00 24 tact. Bach. ..... «. . ic cciscawvcces $4.50 
No. B70. (vot illustrated) Same as No. B71 but without lace. Length 
ae Si re CN ak. 5: ox ahr wat bis Slo ni a Goku de ee ela reels $3.50 

D No. B100. Altar Boy Surplice. Embroidered lace floral design. Extra 
ee Dp eS er ee ree ee ree ee $8.75 


E No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical banding 
in all church colors, made extra full. Specify color banding desired 
when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each................ $5.75 


Size 26 in. 50¢ additional, except No. B100 $1.00 additional. 


Aethteael, HANSEN ae D. B. HANSEN & SONS 





23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 








CComMUNICATIONS FROM Our Reapers 





(Editor’s note: Roman gladiators 
fought until one was completely done in. 
The pro-Latin and contra-Latin stal- 
warts have waged a contest in this de- 
partment for several issues now, and 
we say “thumbs up” to both sides. It is 
a painful necessity, dictated by circum- 
stance of time and space, that with this 
issue HPR bids valedicimus to the pros 
and cons.) 


Mass in English? 
EDITOR: 

I was happy to read Father MeGoey’s 
defense (June HPR) of his position 
with regard to the Latin liturgy. 

In my opinion, greater participation 
in the Mass on the part of the laity 
would be an excellent thing, but there 
is no reason why this participation can- 
not be in Latin. There are churches 

where the dialogue Mass has been in- 
stituted with notable success, and the 
parishioners do not appear to find it 
difficult to respond in Latin. 

The unity of the Church is spiritual; 
but, at the same time, since man is a 
creature composed of body and soul, 
it is good to have a material unity in 
_as many things as possible within the 
Church. I believe that the use of Latin 
does much to uphold this sense of unity. 
This is not a trivial matter, particularly 
in times when the true unity of man- 
kind in the Mystical Body is so strongly 
opposed by the nihilistic international- 
ism that is being promulgated on every 
side. 

In his work The Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass (B. Herder Book Co.), Father 


6 


Nicholas Gihr points out that the at- 
tacks on the use of Latin in the liturgy, 
which have occurred ever since the 
twelfth century, came originally from 
‘‘a superficial and false enlightenment,” 
even when they did not come—as they 
sometimes did—from a schismatie spirit 
hostile to the Church; and that in at- 
tempts to substitute the vernacular 
“there Was a more or less premeditated 
scheme to undermine Catholic unity, to 
loosen the bond of union with Rome, to 
weaken the Catholie spirit, to destroy 
the humility and simplicity of faith.” 
One of Father MeGoey’s crities states 
that the original article uses only the 
argument from tradition in favor of the 
Latin. But even this argument alone 
is extremely important. Again quoting 
Father Gihr, the Latin, being bound up 
with Catholic tradition, has a “holy, 
venerable, and mystic character,” which 
makes it eminently suited for the cele- 
bration of the Mass. 
else in the world that is like the Mass. 
It seems reasonable that it should be 
celebrated in a special language, differ- 
ent from the one that is used in ordinary 


There is nothing 


conversation. 

There is, of course, the obvious bene- 
fit from the use of the Latin: that a 
Catholie finds the same Mass, using the 
same liturgy, in any country he may 
visit. However strange he may feel 
elsewhere, in the Church he is at home. 

But perhaps more important than all 
the other reasons is the fact that Latin, 
being a dead language except for its use 
in the Church, is not subject to the 
fluctuations in meaning to which pres- 
ent-day spoken languages are subject. 

















FOR CHRIST AND HIS PRIESTS | 





The Servants of the Holy Paraclete, a Clerical Congregation of Di- 


| 
| 
| 
ocesan Right and dedicated to rebuilding priestly lives, invites cor- | 
respondence with mature high school and college graduates who would | 
be eligible for a vocation to the priesthood involving a life of total 
dedication to the Eucharist and Christ’s priests. An exceptional serv- | 
ice for the exceptional man. This is the Church’s silent service— | 


calling for the immolation of generosity and sincere graciousness. 


THE VERY REV. FATHER GENERAL, S.P. 
Servants of the Holy Paraclete 


Jemez Springs, New Mexico 


Foundations also at 


Nevis, Minnesota Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Our Lady of the Snow Piux XII Villa 
Clergy Retreat 
Santa Fe, New Mexico | 
Canteen, Gite Madre de Dios Novitiate for priests 


Holy Spirit Retreat ‘ : 
Brownshill near Stroud, Glos., 


England. Our Lady of Victory 
Randolph, Vermont 


Clergy Retreat 
Our Lady’s Novitiate 


for scholastics 


| 
Montopoli-Sabing 
(Rieti)-Italy Cesi Eucaristieg | 

| 


Chicago, Illinois 


Paraclete Residence Pius XII Major Seminary 
815 W. 19th Street Via Bravetta-75 Rome 


GROWING WITH THE CHURCH IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 























THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


Even if there were no other considera- 
tion, it seems to me that this would be 
adequate reason for retaining it in the 
liturgy. The semantic trickery that is 
being employed today to make words 
mean things they were never intended 
to mean should be a warning to us to 
keep the Latin, it seems to me, and thus 
guard against even the slightest change 
in meaning. 

PARISHIONER 
Houston, Texas 


Psychology vs. Latin 


EDITOR: 

In his article in the March issue of 
HPR, “Mass in the Vernacular? No!”, 
Father MeGoey presented many of the 
difficult problems to be solved with the 
advent of the vernacular in the liturgy. 


But the problems do not seem insoluble 
nor are they sufficient reason to say 
“No!” 

I am particularly interested in the 
article because it is another instance of 
a too common weakness in 
thought—a lack of awareness of what 
modern psychological theory and re- 


clerical 


search has to offer for the improvement 
of Catholic edueation and the enhance- 
ment of Catholic life. Particular state- 
ments in the article as well as the gen- 
eral context seem to (1) belittle the 
importance of the emotions in religious 
life; (2) downgrade the necessity of 
understanding in volition: (3) under- 
estimate the value of intelligible sym- 
bolism in both learning and worship; 
(4) ignore the very nature of communi- 
cation in worship and the Church’s 
educational aim in the liturgy. 








Sisters of the Third Order Regular 
of St. Francis of Allegany, New York 


SCHOOLS 
HOSPITALS 
HOMES 


St. Elizabeth’s Motherhouse 


ALLEGANY, NEW YORK 














ALTAR BOY FURNISHINGS 





Choose Quality at Economy Prices by Toomey 


MATERIALS 
Cassocks are made of fine poplin with silk-like finish. 
Surplice material is Fruit-of-the-Loom muslin. \ 


CUT AND MAKE © a 


All garments are cut on full and tested patterns — 
sewn with close stitch of best thread — all seams are 
finished — hems are generous in depth. 


red, white, cream, green and purple. DETAIL 
FASTENERS 

Heavy-duty buttonhead snaps are a feature of these 

cassocks. They are quicker, and longer lasting than 

other closures. Buttons, if desired. 


COLORS SP 
Cassocks are available in all popular colors — black, ’ r) COLLAR 


R. J. TOOMEY COMPANY 


BUY THEM FROM YOUR TOOMEY DEALER (Religious Supply Houses) 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES and CANADA 











THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


To begin with the last point, the 
liturgy is a communication—a com- 
munication of man’s convictions and 
sentiments to God and a communication 
of God’s truth and grace to man. I 
find it difficult to be satisfied with or 
to defend a form of communication, the 
medium of which is unintelligible to one 
of the communicators. It is phycho- 
logically difficult for a person to speak 
with conviction and enthusiasm when 
he is not sure what he is saying. In 
most other areas of communication we 
tend to brand this kind of communica- 
tion as formalism. Humanly speaking, 
participation (including mind and heart 
as well as tongue) in the liturgy is dif- 
ficult enough even when we understand 
what we are saying. 

It is true, as the author reminds us, 
that the content of liturgical communi- 


sation is not completely understandable 
since the content is concerned with the 
mysteries of faith. This is all the more 
reason for not adding the “mystery” of 
language and thus complicating what is 
already, of its nature, difficult enough. 
When Father McGoey writes about 
emotion, his context is negative. He 
states: “When religious worship is 
dependent on feelings (he uses feelings 
and emotions synonomously), it is 
seldom very meaningful or constant.” 
Psychologically speaking, it is prob- 
ably true to say that when religious 
worship is devoid of emotion it is seldom 
very meaningful or constant except for 
saintly persons experiencing “the dark 
night of the soul.” I certainly must 
agree with the principle that the emo- 
tional element of religious life in gen- 
eral and of liturgical participation in 








sions. 


South America. 





Maryknoll 
Fathers 
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particular should be subordinate to rea- 
son and volition. However, the context 
of the article seems to imply an unreal 
segmentation of the human personality. 
Here the article reflects a common 
mistake of emphasis in Catholic edu- 
rational circles—the tendency to em- 
phasize intellect to the point where 
emotion is detrimentally neglected. 
This is understandable since it would 
be natural to carry over weaknesses of 
Catholic education into the educational 
considerations of the liturgy. 

Speaking of the educational aspect 
of the liturgy, the liturgy itself, through 
language and “audio-visual aids” of 
image, music, and action, comprised 
Catholic education for many centuries. 
The educational aim of the liturgy is 
still important albeit secondary to wor- 


ship. If this be so, understanding is 





important in liturgical participation, 
and language is one of several essential 
psychological keys to an understanding 
of profound concepts. 

Without belaboring the place of sym- 
bolism in education and worship, we ean 
safely and summarily state that lan- 
euage Is the characteristic symbolism of 
human communication, and that those 
who grasp the symbolic medium are 
more likely to grasp what is symbolized. 

Finally, the author would like to lay 
the blame for lack of appreciation of 
and participation in the Mass at the 
priests’ doorsteps. Some of the fault 
However, many priests 
have tried with perseverence, but with 


belongs there. 


relatively little suecess—many of these 
men rather competent educators. 

As a pastor and teacher I realize that 
the vernacular would not miraculously 
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nurses, medical technicians, secretaries, house- 
keepers and bookkeepers to maintain and ex- 
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transform the attitudes of Catholics 
toward the Mass and liturgy. How- 
ever, I think that it would, humanly 
speaking, make instruction and partici- 
pation possible. I cannot prove that 
the vernacular will succeed, but many 
pastors and educators will agree that 
the Latin has failed in our modern 
American culture. 

Wa. MEHRKENS 
Wilton, Minnesota 


Reply to Father Mehrkens 


EDITOR: 

What Father Mehrkens says, he says 
very well. However, he infers things 
from my article which I do not imply. 
He sees blacks and whites when there 


is only grey; he insists on there being an 
either/or to every problem when every 





problem is multi-faceted. It is not quite 
true to imply that because I said this, 
I lost sight of that. There is merit in 
What Father says, but not enough merit 
to eliminate the Latin. I also think the 
inferences he has drawn from my article 
are unwarranted. 

Father Mehrkens states that I seem 
to belittle the importance of emotions 
L do not belittle 
them, or their importance, but, having 


in religious worship. 


worked for several years with people 
who are emotionally very religious, I 
simply want the emotions kept in their 
proper place. They just cannot be al- 
lowed to supersede the mind. 
Secondly, Father feels that I seem 
to downgrade the necessity of under- 
standing in volition. This also I do not 
do. I simply say that understanding 


comes in more ways than through a 
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language with which one is familiar. 
One can be so familiar with a language 
that no attention is paid to what is 
said. This happens in the recitation of 
the rosary. People who do not under- 
stand the Latin do understand the 
Mass. Thirdly, Father says that I 
seem to underestimate the value of in- 
telligible symbolism in both learning 
and worship. Again there is no such 
implication in my article. Fourthly, it 
is noted that I seem to ignore the very 
nature of communication in worship 


and the Church’s educational aim in the 


liturgy. The Russian Orthodox Chureh 
has taught primarily through the liturgy 
which has been vernacular. The Rus- 
sian liturgical services are far more 
impressive than those of the Latin Rite, 
but as a primary means of education 
they cannot compete with dogmatic, 
moral, ascetical instruction. 
ondary or tertiary position they have 
their place. 


In a sec- 


So much for the unwarranted infer- 
ences from what I wrote in March HPR. 

Father says that many pastors and 
educators believe the Latin has been a 
failure. This is all but a gratuitous 
assertion. I and many other pastors 
and educators believe it has not failed, 
and we point to the progress of the Latin 
Rite to prove it. Take away the Latin, 
and we shall need fifty years to prove 
what a mistake it was to have done so; 
and then it will be too late to do any- 
Kven Father Mehrkens 


can offer no assurance that the vernacu- 


thing about it. 


lar will sueceed; yet he would sacrifice 


something really good, a universal 
language of worship—something better 
than any other church has, something 
better than any other world organiza- 
tion has. 

I find it strange that these men ean 
think Latin has failed when the Latin 


Mass was respected and esteemed even 
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when we did not have Catholic schools, 
an abundant supply of English missals, 
and countless well illustrated books for 
every age to make the Mass intelligible 
to whose seeking an understanding of it. 
Perhaps it is the educators who have 
failed, or the pastors, rather than the 
Latin. 

Father accuses me of segmentation 
of the human personality. I accuse him 
of segmentation of the Mystical Body. 
Since we cannot have both a universal 
language and the vernacular, from the 
point of view of the universal Church 
the vernacular is unwarranted despite 
its value under other circumstances. 

Father says that I lay the blame for 
lack of appreciation of and participation 
in the Mass at the priests’ doorsteps. 
If he means primarily, he is correct. If 
he means exclusively, he is wrong. 
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After all, any realist knows the blame 
has to be widely shared. However, 
while he says that many priests have 
tried with perseverance but little sue- 
cess, he cannot say there has ever been 
an extensive and intensive effort by the 
priests of America to instruct their 
people in the meaning of the Mass, for 
unfortunately the priests of America 
put far too many things ahead of that 
in importance. In America we are too 
proud of our “plants” and not proud 
enough of the Vine and the branches. 
We priests also judge others by our- 
people 


selves, and we presume our 


know more than they do. They are 
asking for bread, and we are giving 
them a cornerstone. 
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through Alien Eyes 


Lenski’s The Religious Factor 


W\ HEN a professional sociologist 


from a noted secular university under- 
takes an investigation of the signifi- 
cance of religion for American life, 
Catholics can expect heavy weather. 
And when the director of that research 
is a practicing Lutheran, we may head 
for the eyelone cellar. The Religious 
Factor’ is a report of that kind of 
study; its author, Gerhard Lenski, is 
that kind of director. The research 
job is a continuation of the well-known 
Detroit Area Study, done under the 
auspices of the sociology department of 
the University of Michigan. Dr. Len- 
ski is sincere in his findings—some of 
them quite favorable to the Catholic 
Chureh. But there is truth in the say- 
ing that one tends to see “only what is 
behind his eyes.” The director here 
seems too conditioned in his attitude to- 
ward the Church to see her clearly. 

Dr. Lenski brought to his task the 
idea of typical of secular 
“Because the 
core of every religious system involves 


religion 


sociology. He writes: 


' Doubleday & Co., Inec., Garden City, N.Y. 
1961. 


By JOHN E. COOGAN, S.J. 


2 set of assumptions about the nature 
ofultimate causation, these assumptions 
must be taken on faith.””. Apparently he 








Recognized as one of the leading sociolo- 


gists in the Church, Father Coogan is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of West Baden College, 
West Baden Springs, Indiana. Formerly on 
the faculties of Xavier and Detroit univer- 
sities, Father Coogan is a prolific, brilliant and 
courageous writer. Even in the many con- 
troversies in which he has taken part, the 
warmth and charity of this priest ts always 


very obvious. 





has never heard of the reasoned pre- 
amble of the faith; if he has, he rejects 
it for no assigned reason. His concept 
of a church is of a group of such “faith- 
full” huddled about some prestige per- 
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sonalities, all seeking reassurance 
through numbers. He sympathizes with 
their expedient. “Even though the logic 
which underlies the social character of 
religion is faulty,” he says, “the psy- 
chology is sound.” To the sociologist 
who accepts that concept of religion, the 
contentions of Catholicity must seem 
the rankest impositions and its social 
influence ultimately harmful. 


LUTHERANISM ENTERS 
SOCIOLOGICAL JUDGMENTS 


A Lutheran upbringing could only in- 
tensify those convictions. Dr. Lenski 
takes for granted that the essential re- 
ligious point at issue in the Reforma- 
tion was Protestant idealism 
Catholic realism. The Chureh after 
fifteen hundred years of development 
lacked “idealism,” he thinks, when she 
refused to cancel the many solemn def- 
initions she had proclaimed as infallibly 
true and return to the “simplicity, 
spontaneity, and fervor of first-century 
Christianity.” The Fathers of the re- 
forming Council of Trent had confessed 
moral reformation 


versus 


the need of a 
“in head and members,” because “We 
have not distinguished between things 
sacred and things profane.” But that a 
failure in idealism was what prevented 
them from cutting the mature flower 
down to its gospel root—that is the con- 
clusion of a religious partisan, not of a 
scientist. And yet, this volume has al- 
ready won the praise of many, includ- 
ing the distinguished Jewish publicist, 
Will Herberg, and the eminent Dr. H. 
Richard Niebuhr, professor of theology 
and Christian ethics, Yale University. 
But then, the Jewish group is rather 
ethnic than religious. (As Herberg has 
said, less than a third of the American 
Jews have the remotest connection with 
the synagogue; and even the Orthodox 
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may not believe in God.*) As for Dr. 
Niebuhr, Lenski’s concept of religion as 
being founded purely on faith is too 
familiar to Protestants, and his inter- 
pretation of the Reformation issue too 
gratifying, to give offense. 

Dr. Lenski in this research project 
evidenced his good will by repeatedly 
asking the advice of competent Catho- 
lics, although, of course, his use of it 
was conditioned by his own convictions. 
cross-sectional sample of 
metropolitan Detroiters—numbering 
656—was carefully chosen by the ran- 

Of these, 41 per cent 
Protestant, 35 per cent 


His basie 


dom method. 
were white 
white Catholic, and 4 per cent Jewish— 
Throughout 


the study the special attention was 


by their own designations. 


fixed on these three elements, since the 
Negro’s condition of general deprivation 
made his group not fairly comparable. 


RANDOM SAMPLINGS 


Let us consider some of the research 
findings coneerning Catholies, begin- 
ning with a few random conclusions. 
We Catholies did not seem as elannish 
aus some “breast-beaters” have charged, 
since “Whereas 77 per cent of the Jew- 
ish respondents reported that all or 
nearly all of their close friends were 
Jewish, the comparative figure for 
Catholics was only 44 per cent.” Cath- 
olies in their avoidance of residential 
concentration, too, were exemplary. 
The coefficients of concentration of the 
several groups varied from the Jewish 
.39 to the Catholie .07. 
expected, showed the Catholies over- 
Democratic (3 to 1). 


However, it suggested that “a Catholic 


The study, as 
whelmingly 


edueation greatly weakens traditional 
party loyalties and increases voter in- 


dependence.” Dr. Lenski remarks that 


“Commentary, April 1950, pp. 321, 323 
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“The most puzzling feature of our evi- 
dence is that active churchgoing Cath- 
olics tend to be Republicans more often, 
Democrats less often, than marginal 
Catholies.” His tentative explanation 
is (and the emphasis is his own) 
that “many people think of the Repub- 
lican Party as the party most concerned 
with the morality and integrity of pub- 
lic officials.” 

This study is not content with deter- 
mining present attitudes and practices 
of the several religious groups. Dr. 
Lenski also wishes to know the trends, 
lest his findings be immediately out- 
dated. He finds that denominational 
identification is slackening among Prot- 
estants, suggesting the group will end 
up ethnie rather than religious. This 
trend is far advanced among the Jews. 
Synagogue attendance is directly corre- 
lated with age, falling to 3 per cent for 
adults under 40. “Thus the synagogues 
of Detroit [he says] could be virtually 
deserted in another generation, except 
on High Holy Days.” 
lies, “The increasing Americanization 
of the population, the growth of the 


Among Catho- 


middle class, the permeation of the 
working class by middle-class values, 
and the rising level of education are all 
likely to cause an increase in the pro- 
portion of Catholics regularly attending 
Mass.” 


CAN CATHOLICS THINK 
FOR THEMSELVES? 


Because the Catholic group bids fair 
to continue its relative increase in 
the national population of one per cent 
per decade, and at the same time to 
grow in intensity of religious devotion, 
the Catholic lack of achievement in sci- 
ence alleged in this study is a matter of 
special importance. Here the research 
evidence is said to show not only a lack 


of interest, but a greater Catholic feel- 
ing of conflict between our religion and 
science. Let us consider those conten- 
tions successively. The findings, we are 
told, “call to mind the recent findings of 
others that the Catholic population pro- 
duces far fewer scientists than one 
would expect on the basis of its 
numbers, and even on the basis of the 
number of college graduates in its 
ranks.” Dr. Lenski’s explanation: 


Scientific activity, more than any 
other, demands intellectual auton- 
omy. The college student who con- 
stantly looks to others for detailed 
direction and guidance will probably 
not choose a career in science in the 
first place, and, if he makes such a 
choice, will be less likely to achieve 
his goal of a doctorate, and if he 
achieves this goal is less likely to 
make a creative contribution of major 
importance to his field. At every 
turn the selective process favors the 
student who has been trained from 
childhood to think for himself. 


What seems to be the evidence that a 
Catholic lacks training “even from 
childhood to think for himself’? It is 
surmised from replies to this question: 


If you had to choose, which item on 
this list would you pick out as 
the most important for a child to 
learn to prepare him for life? 1) To 
obey; 2) To be well liked or popu- 
lar; 3) To think for himself; 
4) To work hard; 5) To help others 
when they need help. 


Here the Catholics were much more 
inclined to emphasize obedience than 
were other religious groups. And the 
priests were the worst of all! As Dr. 
Lenski says: 


On this important question the Cath- 
olie clergy overwhelmingly stressed 
the importance of obedience and 
ranked it well ahead of intellectual 
autonomy. Eighty-one per cent of 
the Catholie clergy took this position, 
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compared with .. . 40 per cent of the 

white Protestant clergy. 

For one whose thoughts are “long, 
long thoughts,” the preeminence of obe- 
dience for life ‘under God” would seem 
elemental and argue no failure of rea- 
‘Intellectual autonomy.” If 
Christianity means more than (as Bel- 
loc put it) “a vague feeling of kindli- 
ness, especially for [dumb] animals,” 
Christ’s own example would seem deter- 
mining. Everywhere, by act and pre- 
cept, his emphasis is on obedience, not 


sonable 


“intellectual autonomy.” Thus’ we 
read, “He went down and came to Naz- 
areth, and was subject to them”; “I 
seek not my own will but the will of 
Him who sent me”; “Every one that is 
of the truth heareth my voice’; “He 
humbled 
unto death.” Christ taught us formally 
one lone prayer, a prayer teaching obe- 
dience (““Thy will be done”), not “‘intel- 
lectual autonomy.” On the other hand, 
Satan in the Garden urged “intellectual 
autonomy,” promising that through 
self-determination “Your eyes will be 


himself, becoming obedient 


opened, and you will be as gods, know- 
ing good and evil.” But it is a false 
concept of Christian obedience that 
sees it in conflict with “intellectual 
We Catholics, of course, 
teach that all authority comes from 
God. 
the God of nature handicap one in 
discovering and using nature’s laws? 
The obedience we teach is the obedience 
of reason. To remain a virtue it must 
remain reasonable. 

Here we are told, however, that 
many Catholics in their replies ex- 
pressed the opinion that science and re- 
Even of the 


autonomy.” 


Why, then, should obedience to 


ligion are in conflict. 
clergy, 65 per cent of the Catholics 
“were classified as feeling that such 
a conflict exists, compared with .. . 45 
per cent of the white Protestants ... . 
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The Catholic clergy were the more 
likely to believe that the disagreements 
between science and religion were a se- 
rious matter, with 42 per cent expressing 
this view.” The explanation of how 
Dr. Lenski arrived at such figures re- 
veals the largely subjective nature of 
his conclusions and compromises his re- 
search. Any educated Catholic would 
in substance say that “There is no con- 
flict between true science and Catholic 
teaching, since God is the author of 
both. 
many conflicts between the teachings of 


However, there are, of course, 


individual scientists and the teachings 
of the Church.” 
reply one 
recorded as holding to the “belief in the 
conflict”! Had he re- 
frained from adding the perfectly con- 
sistent and factual statement of the con- 


That is precisely the 
priest gave; yet he was 


existence of 


flict between the teachings of individual 
scientists and the Church, he would 
have escaped the moronic classification 
he had specifically rejected. Everyone 
knows that individual scientists have 
held many opinions in conflict with re- 
ligious teachings, but Dr. Lenski would 
give such a one the obscurantist desig- 
nation of holding to a conflict between 
science and religion. 


AGAIN: CATHOLICS AND SCIENCE 


Granted that, even among the college 
Catholic 
and achievements have not been pro- 
portionately impressive, is there some 
reasonable explanation other than the 


educated, scientifie careers 


mere surmise of too great intellectual 
dependence? Catholic higher education 
is overwhelmingly “liberal arts,” in- 
volving less expense and being con- 
cerned with the forms of truth most sig- 
It is the type 
of education most repugnant to such a 
system as that of the U.S.S.R.; it is the 


type of education that keeps our Catho- 


nificant to man as man. 
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lie campuses uniquely free from Com- 
munist infestation. Because Russia 
has nothing to fear from scientific edu- 
‘ation but everything to hope, she pours 
out her funds for science and gets what 
she pays for, despite her students’ con- 
spicuous lack of “intellectual auton- 
omy.” In our country the huge sums of 
money needed for the advancement of 
science in Catholic universities are not 
to be found. 
spent on the approximately six million 


Our resources are largely 


young people’s more elementary educa- 
We know that without that edu- 
cation the religious condition of our 


tion. 


young would closely approximate what 
the Episcopalian Canon Bernard Idd- 
ings Bell said of that of Protestant pub- 
lic school graduates—that they “seem 
to have next to no knowledge of what 
Christianity is, of what it teaches about 
life or death or sin or redemption or 
God Almighty, or what, if anything, 
they are supposed to do about it.’ 
Although our schools save the Nation 
annually a tax bill of nearly three bil- 
lion dollars, we are left to bear the bur- 
den alone. 

Many Protestant-founded colleges 
and universities have found a way of 
financing at least their scientific proj- 
Their religious in- 
fluence is hermetically sealed off from 
their general educational program, so 
that the are—in a dubious 
phrase Riches 
rifled from ‘our plundered planet” have 
also gone to swell their resources. State 
universities, in addition to their other 


ects at tax-expense. 


schools 


“as good as secular.” 


larger revenues, often receive from 
State taxes more than $75 million in a 
single year. To such sums our Federal 
is now adding research 
Yet Dr. Lenski 


shakes his head at our plight in science 


Government 


funds totaling billions. 


“The Atlantic Monthly, Oct. 1938, p. 510. 
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and warns of our lack of “intellectual 
autonomy.” 


ARE YOU SOCIALLY MOBILE? 


Our Catholic slackness in social mo- 
bility Dr. Lenski also thinks portentous. 
In his research he found 43 per cent of 
the Jews upper-middle class and 30 per 
cent lower-middle; of the white Protes- 
tants 19 per cent upper middle, 25 per 
cent lower-middle; of the white Catho- 
lies 12 per cent upper-middle, 27 per 
cent lower-middle. The author ex- 
plains that “upper-middle-class — re- 
spondents are those in which the family 
head was a businessman, a professional 
man, a clerk, or a salesman, and himself 
had an income of $8,000 or more in 
1957. Those in families whose head 
Was in a similar occupation, but earned 
less than $8,000, were classified as 
lower-middle class.” Had social accept- 
ance been used as a status symbol, the 
Jewish group—unfortunately—would 
not have fared so well. And, as to the 
relative success of the group financially, 
the study says nothing of the well- 
known Jewish cooperative — efforts 
through which promising members of 
this highly competitive and _ self-con- 
scious group are furnished means and 
opportunities to outdo non-Jews in 
status competition. 

Regarding the Catholic relative so- 
cial immobility the research study 
makes various subtle surmises, but ig- 
nores the matter of deliberate opposi- 
tion from hostile groups. It ignores, for 
example, the opposition of American 
Masonry. Here the evidence is so plain 
that “he who runs may read.” Any is- 
sue of The New Age, official organ of 
the Seottish Rite, Southern Jurisdiction, 
will put one on the trail. The Jurisdic- 
tion covers Masonry in the thirty-three 
states south of the Ohio River and west 
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of the Mississippi. The attempt to de- 
stroy the Catholic school system in Ore- 
gon—frustrated only by the U. 8S. Su- 
preme Court—was notoriously a Ma- 
sonic project, as were the insistent and 
repeated recent efforts to handicap 
Catholic education in California by tax- 
ing our schools to further subsidize the 
public school system. Some hint of the 
venom of The New Age in things Cath- 
olic is seen in the two following editorial 
excerpts given us by William J. Whalen, 
of the faculty of journalism, Purdue 
University: 


One of the foulest and most per- 
nicious of the pressure groups that in- 
fest the world of international polities 
is the Roman Catholic hierarchy and 
its several instrumentalities. 
(The Catholic Church has been) a gi- 
gantice force for evil in world polities 
for fifteen centuries.* 


If the various branches of Ameri- 
can Masonry can even permit such at- 
tacks upon the Catholic Church to go 
unprotested year after hate-filled 
year, can we doubt their opposition to 
the social progress of Catholics in com- 
petition with themselves? Space for- 
bids discussion of the matter, but note 
the implications of the following cita- 
tion from the oath made by a Royal 
Arch candidate, for York Rite, the 
largest single rite in America: 


I furthermore promise and swear that 
I will employ a Companion Royal 
Arch Mason in preference to any 
other person of equal qualifications. 
I furthermore promise and swear that 
I will assist a Companion Royal 
Arch Mason when I see him engaged 
in any difficulty, and will espouse his 
cause so far as to extricate him from 
the same, whether he be right or 
wrong.” 


‘Christianity and American Freemasonry, 
Bruce, Milwaukee, 1958, pp. 92, 93f. 
* Thid., p 67f. 
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When we reflect that there are four 
million men in American Masonry, all 
non-Catholies, many anti-Catholies, al- 
most all of them with the influence that 
comes from middle and upper-class 
status, is it not obvious that they form 
au negative force of tremendous signifi- 
cance for a Catholic seeking status? 

CATHOLICS’ ATTITUDE 

TOWARD LABOR 

A rather fundamental Catholic weak- 
ness Dr. Lenski thinks he has found is 
a lesser respect for labor. The Catholic 
speaks of a religious vocation, but the 
Protestant (we are told) sees his daily 
task as also partaking of the divine. 
However, the concept that all walks of 
life reflect a divine vocation is as old as 
the catacombs. The Christian for 
whom “no sparrow falls without your 
Father” needs not be told that the 
whole of life is included in the divine 
plan. The author of this research job 
says, too (using the theory of Max 
Weber), that at the outbreak of the 
feformation, “those in the Protestant 
tradition were trained to take a very 
different view of work than those raised 
in the Catholie tradition. Catholies 
continued to regard work primarily as 
a necessary evil: a consequence of 
Adam’s fall and a penalty of sin. By 
contrast, Protestants came to view it as 
an opportunity for serving God .. .” 
However, as Father Joseph Husslein, 
S.J., reminds us,® the Catholie seriptural 
teaching is not that labor is a curse con- 
sequent upon the sin of Adam. The 
divine plan in placing man in the Gar- 
den of Eden was that man “dress it and 
keep it.” It was not work, but the pain 
and drudgery of work, that was the con- 
sequence of sin. 

Christendom did not wait 
Reformation to teach it the dignity of 


for the 


’ The Bible and Labor, Macmillan, New 
York, 1924, p. 4. 
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honest labor. The monks, following tle 
example of Christ the Carpenter, had 
been doing that for a thousand years. 
Hear these few words from Johannes 
Janssen, a great German social his- 
torian: 


As the monasteries had been for cen- 
turies the schools of agriculture and 
horticulture, so too they were the 
actual nurseries of all industrial and 
artistic progress. It was in these in- 
stitutions that handicrafts first de- 
veloped into art.? 


Dr. Lenski, with little reason, twits 
his priest respondents with ranking hard 
work above altruism. 


Considering the clear and unequivocal 
teachings of Jesus [he tells us| on the 
importance of loving one’s neighbor, 
it seems ironic that the clergy should 
so often rank hard work ahead of 
helping others ... In this area at 
least no one can accuse the clergy of 
exaggerated idealism or unrealistic 
commitment to the ethical teachings 
of the Founder of their faith. 


But the “hard labor” may itself be in 
“helping others”! Moreover, with 
Cathole institutions caring for every 
need of body and soul dominating the 
skyline, and our Federal Government 
levying taxes to support an annual 


Husslein, SJ., Democratic In- 
Kenedy & Sons, New York, 


* Joseph 
dustry, P. J. 
1920 p. 53. 
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budget of nearly $80 billion, providing 
welfare aids of a thousand kinds, the 
more pressing needs of our neighbor 
might seem so well attended to that 
hard work—at least to pay the taxes— 
is the present greater need. 


ESTIMATE 


Perhaps the chief weakness of the 
Dr. Lenski research job is the vague- 
ness of many of his questions and the 
arbitrary categorizing that frequently 
results. For example, he finds Catho- 
lies approving of birth control te a 
surprising degree, but then confesses 
they may have included Rhythm under 
the term. He realized the confusion 
from the start, as he has admitted, but 
thought attempts at clarification would 
further confuse. (It might then have 
been more scientific to drop the question 
rather than introduce compromising 
error. Moreover, the confusing termi- 
nology was used in the query given 
priests also. Surely they could have 
made the Rhythm distinction without 
trouble.) 

But let this suffice. The Religious 
Factor in its treatment of Protestant 
and Jew may have merited the praise 
heaped on it by representatives of those 
groups. But despite Dr. Lenski’s 
ability, energy, and good intentions, it 
does not seem to have done substantial 
justice to the Catholic Church. 
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A Seminarian Learns 


N O VOCATION to any walk of life, 
if it is worthy of the name, is easy; and 
no one knows the truth of this state- 
ment better than the veteran priest or 
religious. A veteran makes a sad mis- 
take, however, if he judges it wise to 
advertise only the brighter aspects of 
priestly or religious life when talking to 
the future seminarian or the beginner. 

The mistake is twofold; for youth 
is, above all, courageous and adventure- 
some; and youth loves truth. If the 
priestly or religious life does not pre- 
sent a lifelong challenge, it will not at- 
tract youth. If only the brighter side 
of a priestly or religious vocation is 
presented to youth, the chances are that 
the first time the brighter side shows 
its bare and bleak back, a feeling of 
having been betrayed comes over a 
youth, and he will be tempted to say, 
“They never told me it would be like 
this; I have no obligation to remain 
loyal to a commitment I did not fully 
understand.” 

The following points might make up 
the subject matter for one or several 
man-to-man, rectory-office chats be- 
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tween a thoughtful pastor and a future 
seminarian, or private office chats be- 
tween a spiritual director and a first 
or second-year seminarian. The vet- 
eran priest or religious will recognize in 
these points the wise advice of an ex- 
perienced adviser* and the anxious 
concern of the author, a soon-to-be-or- 
dained seminarian, who wishes he 
would have realized the value of this 
advice much earlier. Facing the truth 
must come sooner or later. 


EYES ALWAYS 

ON THE ULTIMATE GOAL 

To the future seminarian this may 
sound naive, but it is a common failing, 
of most, if not all, during the long 
course to the priesthood. The goal of 
a seminarian’s life is not to be a good 
novice, or a good minor seminarian, a 
good philosopher, or a good theologian, 
for who in his right mind wants to dedi- 
cate his life to being a good novice or a 
good seminarian? The goal is the 
priesthood. Seminary life is a means 
to this end. Seminary-novitiate life 
gets its meaning from its final goal or 
purpose, viz., to make a good priest; 
above and beyond this it has no mean- 
ing. 

Unfortunately, some instructors and 
some direectors—even spiritual direc- 
-* Fr, Charles Castellano, S.J., one time as- 
sistant master of novices, now professor of 
classics and director of a pre-seminary Latin 
summer course at John Carroll University. 


With his permission, Father Castellano’s sage 
advice makes up the bulk of this article. 
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tors—can and do give a wrong iImpres- 
sion to seminarians who are all too apt 
to be easily misled because of their in- 
nate and generous good will. A given 
instructor can make his course seem like 
“the be-all and end-all” of seminary 
and priestly life, and a sincere semin- 
arian may suffer the tortures of the 
damned because he is not doing well 
in that 
thoroughly convineed that he is totally 


course. He may become 
unworthy of the priesthood because of 
such an experience; and our ever-pres- 
ent enemy, the devil, makes substantial 
Never 


can 2 young religious or seminarian 


eains against such a seminarian. 


stop reminding himself—in _ prayer, 
spiritual reading, thoughts, and conver- 
sautions—not to confuse the steps in the 
course (the means) with the ultimate 


objective (the goal). 


MAKE UP YOUR MIND: 

Ties IS et 

Unless a seminarian is fully convineed 
that he ean and will make it, he opens 
himself to untold unrest. He must 
want his vocation and all that it entails; 
he must be able to say, “I’ve picked it; 
I have it; and I’m not going to give it 
up at the first show of opposition | 
meet.” The young man who is going to 
vive seminary life “a try” is one who 
has left 
un easy out that he will most probably 


a “baek exit” to his voeation, 


take when he meets his first heavy op- 
position. 

Such a seminarian is at unrest with 
himself and tends to unsettle others. 
He necessarily creates a tension in him- 
self by living in two different: worlds. 
He has a split attention, a divided de- 
votion, a kind of sehizophrenia. No 
seminarian can only “try” seminary 
life and then reasonably  econelude: 
Actually, he 
has never really been living seminary 


“This life is not for me.” 


life; he has only been dabbling and 


therefore has no foundation for a rea- 
sonable judgment. 

If the seminarian actually does not 
have a vocation, God will see to it that 
this becomes through his 
prayer and the watchful direction that 
his spiritual guides and superiors exer- 
cise. Then he will be able to walk out 
the front door with the knowledge that 
he has given God a “fair shake.” <A 
“back exit” can be a handicap for a 
lifetime, a mental and moral handicap 


manifest 


at least. 


DISCOURAGEMENT: SEMINARIAN’S 
OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE 


The type of discouragement which a 
seminarian feels often comes from the 
sudden realization that he is not the 
total success he always thought he was 
or from the realization that he is not 
This is 
refined form of self-love; discourage- 


us good as he would like to be. 


ment can be pride turned inside out. 
Like almost every other problem a 
scminarian faces, here is one he should 
never try to figure out by himself. He 
should talk with someone: a spiritual 
father, a director, rector, superior, in- 
understands 
Neither the ever-present 


structor, or priest who 
seminarians. 
devil nor this type of discouragement 
Actually, the 
talking out of a often 
enough a sufficient remedy to dispel the 
Furthermore, talking 
about a problem usually destroys all or 


thrives on exposure. 


problem is 
discouragement. 


any satisfaction that may come from 
having a problem; for it flatters the 
“ego” to have its own difficulties and 
In talking about a 
problem, the seminarian will most likely 
discover that he is not so different from 
hundreds of other seminarians; and he 


thus be different. 


then loses his uniqueness, the source of 
his pride in being different. 

Finally, onee the seminarian dis- 
covers what it is that starts his discour- 
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agement, he must learn either to avoid 
altogether or to obliterate that starting 
point from his imagination before his 
emotions get a firm hold on him. 


UNWHOLESOME COMPETITION 


A spirit of competition that con- 
stantly or perhaps only periodically in- 
dulges in comparisons is the bane of 
seminary life and can be the cause of 
numerous tensions like discouragement, 
uncharitableness, hard feelings, and a 
host of other barnacles on the bottom of 
community and seminary life. Every 
soul specially dedicated to God works 
for the same ultimate object. It is 
senseless for seminarians to try to outdo 
each other, for God never gives prizes 
for competition. There is a place for 
anyone who can meet the minimal re- 
quirements. God does His choosing 
with a purpose. There will be a special 
group of people with whom this or that 
seminarian will one day, as a priest, 
work. And other priests, perhaps of 
greater talent, could never do that work. 
The most brilliant seminarians do not 
always make the best priests; and if 
God was satisfied to chose this partic- 
ular seminarian, then what fellow-sem- 
inarian can have cause for dissatis- 
faction? 

Competition between diocesan and 
religious, between one religious institute 
and another, is likewise senseless, for 
all are working toward the same ulti- 
Some people like to 
quibble about the hierarchy of clerical! 


mate objective. 


and religious vocations on the theoret- 
ical level, but on the practical level the 
question to be answered is: “What is 
hest for me?” 


A REASONABLE STANDARD 

OF SUCCESS 

The world’s standard of success is 
achievement, and lack of achievement 


means failure and brings discourage- 
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ment through comparisons with those 

God’s standard 
other hand, is a 
reasonable perseverance or the effort 
shown 


who seem to succeed. 
of success, on the 


achievement. 
Thus, the seminarian’s effort in work 
and study must be reasonable in the 


regardless of 


sense that it is not frantic; and it must 
be perservering in the sense that it is 
constant. 

It might be wise to add that success 
in God’s plan is a relative thing, that is 
relative to the individual. For God has 
bestowed His talents where He will, and 
the possessor of talents had 
nothing to say about what he would and 
would not have. God’s standard of 
success is built on what the individual 
will do with what he has. 


those 


Furthermore, 
the circumstances of seminary life may 
restrict or temporarily exclude the exer- 
cise of certain talents that may even- 
tually prove to be outstanding assets in 
During the sem- 
inary years tangible achievement is 
limited to the academic level for the 
most part, which (it must be pointed 


the actual apostolate. 


out from time to time) is only one of 
many levels. 

When difficulties do arise in seminary 
life, give them a proper context. See 
this difficulty for what it really is by 
asking this question: “Does this prob- 
lem come specifically from seminary 
life or is it something that every voung 
man in the process of maturing, of 
learning to live with others, has to 
fuee?” In other words, would it be 
much different were I elsewhere under 
different circumstances? Young men 
outside seminary life do not do as they 
please; they have to ‘toe the line.” Life 
is not all “beer and _ skittles.” Sem- 
inarians have a harder row to hoe than 
young men outside the seminary with 
regard to maturing, for maturity seems 


only to come from assuming responsi- 
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bilities and obligations or from accept- 
ing the obligations life places on us. 
Seminarians do not have to face many 
of the obligations of daily living: 
wondering where the next meal or suit 
of clothing will come from. Young men 
outside the seminary learn to face such 
problems and to “roll with the punch.” 
Seminarians can be chagrined at a 
“bawling out” from the rector or supe- 
rior when hundreds of young men their 
own age are being “bawled out” almost 
daily by demanding managers, and su- 
pervisors and military commanders. 


TRADITIONS 


Iivery seminary and every novitiate 
has traditions. “They did it this way 
last year.” The first year seminarian or 
novice is not going to change things; 
neither should he hope to or try to. He 
must make up his mind on this point; 
for, on the level of mere mechanical ef- 
ficiency, a large institution of diocesan 
seminarians or community of religious 
cannot be in a state of change annually. 
Until he sees the wisdom of what is be- 
ing done, the seminarian should have 
the definite confidence that authorities 
are truly trying to achieve the best and 
are not purposely creating difficulties. 
Such an attitude of mind will help to re- 
duce the inevitable dissatisfaction that 
lies at the root of much griping. 
pastime of 


Griping is a_ favorite 


groups living together closely. The 
seminarian should realize that all grip- 
ing is not seriously intended, but often 
enough is merely a way of “letting off 
a little steam.” He should learn to be 
independent of others’ gripes, to take 
them “with a grain of salt,” and to 


make his own judgments. 


COMMUNITY LIVING 


Some people are naturally attractive 
to us and others are naturally repul- 


sive, personality-wise, of course. We 
must learn not to let such accidents 
come between us. The seminarian 
must learn to live with all alike by ex- 
ercising a genuine charity, kindness, and 
cheerfulness. A priest’s life brings him 
into contact with humanity at its best 
and at its worst. Unless he trains him- 
self in immediate and unfeigned ac- 
ceptance of each personality he meets, 
he will be less effective as a priest. If 
the young seminarian can get the habit 
of adapting to his fellow seminarians 
over the long years of study, he will 
have acquired one of the most Christ- 
like and perhaps the most valuable 
natural asset of the priesthood. Rash 
judgments, imputing of motives, and 
comparisons are the habits that destroy 
the acceptance and understanding of 
others which are so important a part of 
the character of the good priest. 

Along with developing this open- 
mindness toward others should come the 
value habit of. praying for them. Our 
fellow seminarians need prayers Just as 
much as we do; and later on, if we 
priests do not have each other to de- 
pend on for human understanding and 
prayer-support, then whom do we have? 
Praying for those whom God will put 
under our care, with whom He has des- 
tined us to work as priests, helps to 
keep the goal of the priesthood more of 
a reality. God knows who these souls 
are, and that makes our prayer specific 
enough. 


HOLY PURITY 


Finally, there is the problem of 
priestly chastity. This problem cannot 
be solved by denying that it exists. If 
a pretty girl does not look pretty to a 
seminarian, then he is in the wrong in- 
stitution; he should see a psychiatrist, 
and soon. The problem does not fade 
away after ordination or vows. 

There is no middle ground for a priest 
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or religious, and it is not until a sem- 
inarian takes a one-sided stand of total 
dedication to priestly chastity that any 
kind of peace of soul will come in this 
matter. 
bothered by temptations- 


Those who are frequently 
and we are 
not talking about sin here—must make 
up their minds to the fact that letting 
their imaginations run rampant will re- 
them in. 
Nothing is to be gained in doing this. 
Nothing is so helpful as to be perfectly 


quire major effort to rein 


open with a confessor or spiritual guide. 

The priest who has been truthful with 
himself and who has reflected on his own 
experience over the years will know of 
some “gimmick” or some psychological 
routine he uses to dispel the force of a 
temptation. The following idea is a 
kind of spiritual “gimmick” to help de- 
velop the proper attitude and habits of 
mind toward the problem of priestly 
chastity. 
helpful. 

When temptation comes, there is a 


Some seminarian may find it 


need for assistance from something or 
someone outside self. Making a com- 
pact with the Blessed Virgin in which 
the seminarian gives up the use of sex 
helpful. 
“No, this I have given up to Mary.” 


completely in her honor is 


The religious will have his vow to assist 


him, of course; but perhaps a “gim- 


mick” like this will be of aid to him 
also. Whatever the case, the seminarian 
should make his compact a two-sided 
affair in which he asks for something in 
return; and that can be whatever he 
Wants most at the time: to become a 
good priest, to have the Heart of Christ, 
to be all the things God wants of him. 

In conclusion we may say that one or 
another priest may find these points 
wanting, or not pertinent, or far too 
blunt for the future or first-year sem- 
inarian. But this will perhaps be be- 
cause he has forgotten those days Just 
hefore he entered the seminary when he 
was looking for a cause worthy of his 
life’s dedication and when he wanted to 
know the truth about the cause. 

In directing younger men it seems 
most unreasonable to fill valuable talk- 
ing-time with reminiscences of the 
jolly-good “days of yore” or with an- 
cient gripes. Rather, the veteran should 


prepare a seminarian with 


thoughts that will help him clear those 


young 


natural hurdles on the course to the 
priesthood which have been stumbling 
blocks to some (if not many) vocations. 

The priestly and religious vocation, 
like all 


bright and dark sides. 


worthwhile voeations, have 
The future semi- 
narian should be prepared to take both 


in stride. 


Holy Office’s Note on Biblical Research 


THROUGH PRAISEWORTHY ENTHUSI‘SM for Bib- 
lical studies, assertions and opinions are being 
spread in many quarters, bringing into doubt 
the genuine historical and objective truth of 
the Sacred Scriptures, not only of the Old 
Testament (as Pope Pius NIT had already 
deplored in his eneyvelieal letter /uman 
Generis, cf. Acta Apostolicae Sedis XLII, 
576). but even of the New, even to the savings 
and deeds of Christ Jesus. 

Since assertions and opinions of this kind 
are causing anxiety among both pastors and 
faithful, the eminent cardinals who are charged 
with preservation of the doctrine of faith 
and morals recommended that all of those 
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who deal with the Sacred Scriptures either im 
writing or orally, should be warned always 
to treat such subject-matter with due dis- 
cretion and reverence and always to have 
before their eves the doctrine of the Fathers 
of the Chureh and the mind and teaching 
authority of the Church, lest the consciences 
of the faithful be disturbed or the truths of 
the Faith be injured. 

N.B. This admonition is published) with 
the approval of the eminent cardinals of the 
Pontifical Biblical Commission. 

Given at Rome by the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Office, June 20, 1961. 

Mscr. SeBastTiANO Masana, Notary 


Why Do Seminarians 


Leave the Seminary? 


7 SCARCITY OF PRIESTLY VOCA- 


TIONS and the increasing number of 
casualties among our minor and major 
seminarians is as disconcerting as it 1s 
challenging. The subject has been the 
topic of serious study and discussion 
among ecclesiastical authorities for the 
past several years; nor have our cleri- 
cal periodicals, here and abroad, fallen 
behind in an effort to trace the source 
of this defection and prescribe an anti- 
dote. 

While we have the assurance, given 
to us by St. Thomas, that God never 
abandons His Church, and that the 
number of priests will be always suffi- 
cient. for the needs of the faithful, pro- 
vided the worthy candidates are ad- 
vanced and the unworthy dismissed,’ 
we cannot disavow personal responsi- 
bility in the matter, particularly not 
when it rapidly threatens to become a 
question of curtailing the apostolic work 
of preaching, teaching, and ministering 
to the faithful in the ever-expanding 
Chureh of our nation. 

Why do seminarians leave the semi- 
nary In ever-growing numbers? 

UNAVAILING PLATITUDES 

The outgoing tide cannot easily be 
explained by any worn platitude, such 
as that the world features too many 
attractions, that the media of question- 


‘Summa Theologica, Supplem., q. 36, a. 4 
ad 1. 
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By RICHARD KLAVER, 0O.S.C. 


able entertainment are multiplied and 
brought closer even to the youth in the 
seminary, that business enterprise and 
industry today offer phenomenal oppor- 








Father Klaver has had thirty-five years 
of firsthand experience with seminarians 
as teacher and spiritual director at, first, 
Crosier Seminary, Onamia, Minn., then 
alto Our Lady of the Lake 
Syracuse, Indiana. Author of several 
hooks in spiritual theology, Father Kla- 
ver is at present engaged in parish work 
“ne MeGregor, Minn. 


Seminary, 





tunities formerly unheard of. Similar 
arguments are tantamount to accusing 
our youth of being fickle, frivolous, un- 
Chivalry 
has not passed into history, nor is it un- 
They are 


able to rise to the occasion. 


known to our modern youth. 
able to meet a challenge when they see 
it as well as were the young men of 
vears gone by. Even the suggestion 
that seminarians only gradually absorb 
the implications of a life of celibacy 
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seems unwarranted. Quite the youngest 
among them knew from the beginning 
what their obligations would entail, at 
least in general lines. They under- 
stood that they could not have all the 
things others enjoy; and they did not 
exclude from their sacrifice the lawful 
pleasures and blessings of married life. 


WHERE THE TROUBLE BEGINS 


Evidently the blame cannot go to any 


shallow thinking on the part of the 
youth before he entered the seminary. 
It must rather be placed on the shallow 
living of the student, after he entered 
the seminary. There exists, indeed, a 
serious obligation on the part of the 
seminary authorities to promote an 
atmosphere within the seminary which 
enables the seminarian to live a life of 
sanctity. But there exists likewise a 
serious obligation on the part of the 
student to enter into this atmosphere 
and strive after the acquisition of posi- 
tive, genuine holiness, even the holiness 
of Christ Himself. 

Many of us consider the priesthood 
an objective in life, a goal in itself. 
This seems much in keeping with the 
words of St. Paul: “For every high 
priest taken from among men is ap- 
pointed for men in the things pertain- 
ing to God.”? Fundamentally, however, 
it is a divine invitation to dedicate one- 
self entirely to God. The two ideas are 
not identical. It belongs immediately 
to charity that man should give him- 
self entirely to God, while giving one- 
self to God for certain works of divine 
worship belongs immediately to the 
virtue of religion.* Both virtues are 
directly designed to bring the soul closer 
to God. Hence it may be suggested 
that a priestly vocation is given pri- 
marily for the benefit of the recipient 


~* Heb. 5, 1. 
*S. Th., Ila Ile, q. 82, a. 2, ad. 1. 
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that, by means of total dedication to 
the things pertaining to God, he may 
bind himself closer to God and so reach 
a higher degree of charity. God may 
call an individual to greater intimacy 
with Himself in various ways, and, in 
our instance, He is using a priestly vo- 
cation to accomplish this design. Here 
the words of St. Pius X are apropos: 


There are some who think and teach: 
that the whole value of a priest con- 
sists in the fact that he devotes him- 
self to the needs of others. How false 
and disastrous is such a_ doctrine. 
Personal sanctity alone will make us 
the kind of men demanded by our 
divine vocation: men crucified to 
the world, men to whom the things of 
the world are dead, men walking in 
the newness of life.4 
A priestly vocation will take care of 
itself, if the young man allows himself 
to be sanctified according to God’s in- 
tent. This 
prime objective. 
objective in mind that this paper has 


henceforth must be his 


It is with this prime 


been written, for it is our sincere con- 
viction that the seminarian who lives 
his vocation, and allows himself to be 
formed interiorly, will keep his voca- 
tion, while the one who negleets this 
means of personal sanctification will 
either weaken it or lose it entirely. 


THE DIVINE CALL 


All are agreed that a candidate to the 
priesthood must be summoned by God 
to be admitted lawfully to holy orders. 
There may be diversity of opinion about 
the nature of this divine call, but the 
necessity of the call has never been 
questioned. This is suggested by the 
words of Pius XI, stating that “God 
Himself sows within the generous hearts 
of young men the seed of a voeation.’” 

* Haer nt Animo, August 4, 1908. 


"Ad Catholici Sacerdotii, Vatican 
translation, N.C.WC., p. 53. 
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In addition, we have the absolute state- 
ment of St. Paul: “No one takes the 
honor to himself; he takes it who is 
called by God, as Aaron was.’® To 
this may be added the words of our 
“You 


have not chosen me, but I have chosen 


Lord, spoken to His Apostles: 


you, and have appointed you that you 
should go and bear fruit, and that your 
fruit should remain.”* 

The supernatural call puts a priestly 
vocation outside the scope of other vo- 
cations, careers, or professions, such as 
are freely chosen because of one’s apti- 
Here 


puts a 


tude, inclination, or preference. 
God decides the choice. He 
ready-made decision into the mind of 
the young man, and it remains with him 
either to aecept or reject it. 

Sound theology demands a particular, 
internal grace, which inspires a voca- 
tion not only because grace is neces- 
sary in every supernatural operation, 
but also because grace puts something 
into the soul which was not there be- 
This 


works upon the soul by means of an 


fore.® special, internal grace 
which 
act ot 


devotion, whereby he plans to dedi- 


inspiration of the Holy Spirit 
disposes the young man to an 


eate his life to the things that pertain 
expheitly to the worship and service of 
God. 


part of the young man whereby he re- 


It is an all-out purpose on the 


fuses to retain anything to himself. 
Because the act finds its origin in the 
infused virtue of religion rather than 
in the passing inspiration itself, it will 
that 
which is in the nature of every virtue. 
fine, that the 
divine eall is absolutely indispensible in 


show character of permanence 


We may remark, in 

the matter, since the office of the priest 

is 2 specified office in the Chureh and, 
"Heb. 1. 


5, 
John 15, 16 
" B.. FR. Ta. ie: Gg: 190; a. 1. 


as such, demands a definite form of 
delegation. 


THE CALL 
OF THE ORDAINING BISHOP 


The latter consideration has led some 
to believe that the final call of the 
bishop, extended to the ordinandus on 
the day of ordination, is the only ele- 
ment required for a priestly vocation. 
This opinion, no doubt, can be traced 
to a formal approval, given by the 
Church, to a twofold proposition, which 
reads as follows: 


1) No one has ever any right to or- 
dination antecedently to the free 
choice of the bishop. 

2) In order that one may be rightly 
called by the bishop, nothing further 
is necessary in the one to be or- 
dained than the right intention to- 
gether with suitability, founded upon 
those gifts of nature and grace and 
confirmed by probity of life and suffi- 
ciency of learning, which give well- 
founded hope that he will be able to 
fulfil the duties of the priestly state 
properly and observe the obligations 
of that state holily.® 


These are two of the three proposi- 
tions, taken from Canon Lahitton’s cele- 
brated book La Vocation Sacerdotale, 
published in 1909. Shortly after the 
appearance of his second volume Deux 
Conceptions Divergentes in 1910, the 
Holy See appointed a commission of 
Cardinals to read and criticize the 
Canon’s doctrine and to report its find- 
ings. Thereupon, the three proposi- 
tions, singled out for approval were 
published in the Acts of the Apostolic 
See, dated June 26, 1912. This decree 
dealt the deathblow to the so-called 
Attraction Theory, which claimed that 
a sacerdotal vocation consists in some 
infused by the 


mysterious element, 


°4.AS., IV (1912), p. 485. 
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Holy Spirit and felt within the depth of 
the soul, making the recipient pro- 
foundly certain that God was calling 
him to the priesthood. The logical se- 
quence of this theory would lead one 
to conclude that a candidate has a 
divine right to ordination, even pre- 
vious to the episcopal call. 

While the decree is absolute in con- 
demning the theory, the 
terms of the negatively 
stated, and must be understood ac- 
It is clear that no one has 


attraction 


decree are 


cordingly. 

a right to 
canonical call. 
maintain that a priestly vocation there- 


ordination prior to the 


But a person who would 


fore consists restrietively and exelu- 
sively in the act of the ordaining bishop 
inviting the candidate to present him- 
self for ordination, is reading something 
into the terms of the decree which is 
not there. The conelusion, also, that 
an interior vocation in any sense Is 
excluded by the faet that only a right 
intention and fitness are required on 
the part of the candidate is going be- 
vond the terms expressed. From = a 
juridical point of view, the external, 
eanonical call of the bishop definitely 
constitutes a vocation. It may be con- 
~idered a stamp of approval, testifying 
as to the suitability of the candidate, 
and given by the ordaining bishop. 
Men can and must look for signs of fit- 
ness and right intention; but it needs 
remembering that these elements are 
true signs only in so far as they are 
effects of the grace of voeation. In 
other words: before the bishop gives 
his canonical call, much in the line of 
grace must have preceded. 


VARIOUS WAYS OF GOD CALLING 


When we consider the various ways in 
whieh God summons the young man to 
dedicate his life to the service of God in 
the priesthood, the usual distinetion is 


10 


to be made between extraordinary and 
ordinary calls. If a boy would have a 
vision, or heard interior voices, or had 
some special type of revelation, we 
would have to conclude that God was 
calling him in an extraordinary way. 
Denying the possibility of such a call 
would be placing limits on divine ac- 
tion; but it is certainly not the usual 
procedure in the manner of a vocation. 
Here we may cite the third proposi- 
tion of the above decree, previously 
omitted, which reads as follows: 


The requisite on the part of the one 
to be ordained, which is called sacer- 
dotal voeation, does not at all con- 
sist, at least necessarily and ordi- 
narily, in a certain internal attraction 
of the subject or in inducements of 
the Holy Spirit to enter the priest- 
hood.!? 


Usually, the internal call involves 
the aetivity of the Holy Spirit through 
grace, Which operates upon and condi- 
tions the intellect and will of man in 
normal fashion. When a young man is 
ealled in this manner, the intention to 
enter the priestly state comes as a re- 
sult of his own free and personal choice, 
but under the excitation and action of 
vrace. Ordinary ealls may often be 
traced to natural reasons whieh prompt 
the boy to seek admission into the semi- 
nary, such as the attraction of the sane- 
tuary, the encouragement of a parish 
priest, or the inspiring description of 
seminary life by a seminarian of one’s 
however, the 


aequaintanece. = Given, 


supposition that the order of agents 
must correspond to the order of effects, 
we must conclude that the boy’s desire 
of entering the seminary was in final 
analysis inspired by God Himself, and 
was according to His intention. 

This does not mean that all boys 
entering the seminary have a voeation. 


® Ibid., loc. cit. 
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Practically every boy at one time or 
other toyed with the idea of becom- 
ing a priest. God, no doubt, permits 
some to enter the seminary in order to 
give them the advantage and benefit of 
the seminary atmosphere at least for 
some time and in order to acquaint 
them with their true calling in life. 
Others enter with too vague an idea of 
the priesthood and its obligations, and 
their ill-defined wish to be a_ priest 
needs time to mature into an effective 
desire. Their present need points into 
the direction of expert guidance, pro- 
vided by the seminary authorities, who 
will test them and determine in time 
whether theirs is a passing infatuation 
or a genuine eall; and, in the latter in- 
stanee, whether the boy is truly co- 
operating with the proffered graces in 
order to assure his vocation. 


NECESSARY REQUIREMENTS 


Pius XI, in his above-mentioned en- 
cyclical, gives a summary of the signs 
by which a priestly vocation may be 
recognized. These are his words. 

A true priestly vocation is not es- 
tablished so much by some inner feel- 
ing or devout attraction, which may 
sometimes be absent or hardly per- 
ceptible; but rather by a right inten- 
tion of the aspirant, together with a 
combination of physical, intellectual 
and moral qualities which make him 
fitted for such a state of life. He 
must look to the priesthood solely 
from the noble motive of consecrat- 
ing himself to the service of God and 
the salvation of souls; he must like- 
wise have, or at least strive earnestly 
to acquire, solid piety, perfect purity 
of life, and sufficient knowledge. 
Thus he shows that he is called by 
(rod to the priestly state. 

Whoever, on the other hand, urged 
on, perhaps, by ill-advised parents, 
looks to this state as a means to 
temporal and earthly gains which he 
imagines and desires in the priest- 
hood, as happened more often in the 


past; whoever is intractable, unruly 
or undisciplined, has small taste for 
piety, is not industrious, and shows 
little zeal for souls; whoever has a 
special tendency to sensuality and 
after long trial has not proved he 
can conquer it; whoever has no apti- 
tude for study and will be unable to 
follow the prescribed courses with 
due satisfaction: all such cases show 
that they are not intended for the 
priesthood." 

When we submit these several points 
to a somewhat closer inspection, we 
find that the necessity of a direct in- 
the subject is definitely 
This would indicate that 


spiration of 
ruled out. 
one must be satisfied with a general and 
rather undetermined attraction to the 
priesthood, a thing which expresses it- 
sclf in a roundabout way. Given the 
premise that God is able to make use 
of natural means to bring about super- 
natural results, there is no ground to 
refusing a boy who, at such an early 
stage of life, is rather undetermined 
about the reason why he desires to be 
a priest and fails to show a strietly 
supernatural motivation. 

In addition, the Holy Father climi- 
nates a sensible attraction to the priest- 
hood. It may well be the case that a 
subjeet is disinclined to embrace a life 
of constant sacrifice such as a priestly 
vocation implies, but, despite this dis- 
inclination, desires to do so for the love 
of God and the sake of others. In sueh 
an instance the supernatural disposition 
would be entirely trustworthy, while the 
inere sensible attraction could play one 
false. 

This leaves us with the positive re- 
quirements of a right intention, plus 
physical, intellectual, and moral ability. 


Proper Intention 


The proper intention with which one 
should aspire after the priesthood was 
" Loc, cil., pp. 46-47. Italies added. 
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already suggested in the preceding para- 
graph and is explicitly stated by the 
Holy Father: “The aspirant must look 
to the priesthood solely from the noble 
motive of consecrating himself to the 
service of God and the salvation of 
souls.”!* Hence the subject should be 
drawn by a motive of charity, by which 
he makes well-nigh sure of his own 
salvation, while tending to the salvation 
of others. This ineludes the indispen- 
sable desire for self-sanctification, a 
matter of which we shall speak pres- 
ently. 


Physical Ability 


Physical ability, such as is desired in 
the seminarian, includes normal health 
and sufficient strength to take upon one- 
self the duties of the priesthood. Here 
we may mention the necessity of the 
absence of impediments, both natural 
and legal, which are enumerated in 
Canon Law.?* All such impediments, 
however, are sufficiently known and 
need not enter into our present discus- 
sion. 


Intellectual Ability 


Intellectual ability in the aspirant is, 
beyond all question, most imperative. 
Says Pius XT: 

The priest must be graced by no less 

knowledge and culture than is usual 

among the well-bred and well-edu- 
cated people of his day." 


And again: 


None should remain content with a 


standard of learning and culture 
which sufficed, perhaps, in other 


times; he must try to attain—or, 
rather, he must actually attain—a 
higher standard of general educa- 
tion and of learning. It must be 
broader and more complete; and it 


% Loc. ctt., p. 47. 
% Can. 983-987. 
* Loc. cit., p. 39. 
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must correspond to the generally 

higher level of modern education as 

compared with the past.’® 
With the increased demand for solid 
erudition in the priest, one must come 
to the inevitable conclusion that con- 
stant failure to make the grade scho- 
lastically is a deciding factor in ad- 
vising the boy to discontinue the semi- 
nary. 


Moral Ability 


Moral ability is of even greater im- 


portance. To quote Pius XI once 


again, 


A priest should have a loftiness of 
spirit, a purity of heart and a sane- 
tity of life befitting the solemnity and 
holiness of the office he holds . . . He 
must approach as close as possible to 
the perfection of Him whose vicar he 
is, and render himself ever more and 
more pleasing to God by the sanctity 
of his life and of his deeds; because 
more than the scent of incense, or 
the beauty of churches and altars, 
God loves and accepts holiness in His 
priest.!® 


Here the words of St. Thomas are rele- 
vant. 
To the worthy exercise of holy orders 
common goodness does not suffice, but 
excelling goodness is required, that 
they who receive orders and are 
thereby higher in rank than the 
people, may also be higher in holi- 
ness.!* 
This necessarily places the seminarian 
under obligation of striving unabatedly 
after the essential perfection which 
must mark the life of the priest. Per- 
sistent failure to acquire this spiritual 
perspective spells definite disaster in the 
future if the boy be allowed to continue, 
inasmuch as one would have to dis- 
count all standards of common sense to 


“ Loc. cit., p. 41. 
'* Loc, cit., p. 21. 
"S. Th. Supplem., q. 35, a. 1, ad 3. 
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expect that a seminarian, who is care- 
less in this respect, would ever develop 
into an exemplary and holy priest. 

Hence the question about the candi- 
date’s fitness, and his possible voca- 
tion, does not appear too intricate; at 
least not on the part of the seminary au- 
thorities who are to pass objective judg- 
ment in individual cases. The question, 
however, becomes more entangled, and 
the problem more difficult to solve, when 
the seminarian himself begins to doubt 
his vocation. 


THE SUBJECTIVE CALL 


Let it be stated, first, that no one is 
under strict obligation to accept a 
priestly vocation, since it is a call to 
one of the secondary states of life in 
respect to which one retains liberty of 
choice. It is a matter of counsel, rather 
than of precept; and theology advises 
that no one is under obligation to choose 
the best. On the other hand, there is a 
call to higher perfection, as is the case 
with all counsels, the type of perfection 
of which our Lord spoke in the Gospel 
when He said to the young man: “If 
thou wilt be perfect, go, sell what thou 
hast, and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven; and come 
follow me.’’?!8 

The preceding text is usually quoted 
in favor of a monastie vocation, al- 
though Christ did not make this restric- 
tion. The call, extended here, is essen- 
tially the same as the one previously 
given to the Apostles, with the emphasis 
on “Come follow Me.” This is evident 
from the words of St. Peter, who forth- 
with inquired, “What then shall be our 
portion, since we have left all and fol- 
lowed thee?” The answer of our Lord 
at this occasion is significant. 


Amen I say to you that you who 
have followed me, in the regeneration 


Matt. 19, 21. 


when the Son of Man shall sit on 
the throne of his glory, shall also sit 
on twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel. And everyone who 
has left house, or brothers, or sisters, 
or father, or mother, or wife, or chil- 
dren, or lands, for my name’s sake, 
shall receive a hundredfold, and shall 
possess life everlasting.”!® 


But, even if we insist on applying 
the respective texts to a religious voca- 
tion exclusively, does not St. Thomas 
state that the functions of a priest re- 
quire greater interior sanctity than 
does the religious state?*° Religious are 
in the state of perfection, which simply 
means that they bind themselves to 
strive after perfection; while the priest- 
hood presupposes that one has already 
acquired perfection.2!. Only in so far 
as a priest has not yet attained to per- 
fection does he have the obligation of 
striving after perfection; his primary 
obligation is to be perfect. In olden 
times, religious life was not seldom con- 
sidered a stepping-stone to holy orders, 
as St. Jerome indicates, when he advised 
the monk Rusticus “so to live in the 
monastery as to deserve to become a 
cleric.’’** 

By force of this consideration it be- 
comes eminently clear that the first 
duty of a seminarian consists in striv- 
ing after the perfection of holiness. The 
acceptance of this obligation will guar- 
antee his vocation while the reverse will 
inevitably result in vocational disaster. 
We can readily see that the young as- 
pirant does not yield to this urgent de- 
mand of holiness easily, and seldom im- 
mediately. But, unless he does, at least 
gradually, he is on his way out, even 
though it may be several years before 
the issue reaches its climax. 


® Verses 27-29. 

”S. Th., Ila IIe, q. 184, a. 8. 

* Tbid., q. 189, a. 1, ad. 3. 

“Ep. CXXV, quoted by St. Thomas, loc. 
cit., q. 184, a. 8, ad. 4. 
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PROGRESSIVE MEANS 
OF PRESERVING A VOCATION 


The duty of striving after perfection 
has numerous phases. It begins with 
the faithful observance of the seminary 
rule, and this as a norm of perfection. 
Anyone who considers the rule a cold 
tabulation of restrictions, and hence an 
insufferable burden, misses the healthful 
implication of daily routine. Nothing 
sanctifies a seminarian more readily, 
and eliminates the natural desire for 
independence more completely, than 
does the methodic observance of a freely 
accepted rule. When this rule is the re- 
sult of ageless trial and observation and 
tends to give the seminarian the best 
possible preparation for the task ahead; 
addition, it is designed to 
supernatural 


when, in 
create a atmosphere 
around the young man, helping him to 
develop a spirituality of his own, its 
intrinsic value is beyond computation. 
This being the exact purpose of semi- 
nary rule, we shall understand that 
one’s vocation stands or falls with its 
faithful Pius X de- 


mands that a student, who habitually 


observance. St. 


disregards domestic discipline, should be 


after several admonitions 
have been given over a period of a 


without this directive 


dismissed 
year." Even 
the theory is clear. A young man who 
loves his vocation, and desires to make 
the necessary sacrifices to preserve it, 
will observe the regulations of the semi- 
nary in good conscience and as a matter 
If he fails to do so, he will 
lose his vocation and, even without the 


of course. 


sword of dismissal hanging over him, 
retire from the seminary on his own 
accord, 

If disregard for seminary rules and 
regulations accounts for a large num- 
particularly dur- 


ber of withdrawals, 


Sacrorum Antistilum., 


” Motu Proprio 
A.AS., Il. p. 666-7. 


14 


ing the early years, we may look for 
additional defections beeause of what 
we may call moral degeneration. There 
is no sin which is more incompatible 
With a priestly vocation than is the sin 
of impurity. The 
A young man who yields to temptations 
of the flesh dulls his sense of spiritual 


reason is obvious. 


values and becomes a slave of the body. 
Long ago the Apostle emphasized that 
the sensual man does not perceive the 
things that are of the Spirit of God, for 
they are foolish to him and he cannot 
understand, because they are examined 
spiritually“! Says Pius NIL: 
It is, alas, true that the sin of Adam 
has caused a deep disturbance in our 
corporal faculties and our passions, 
so that they wish to gain control of 
the life of the senses and even of the 
spirit, obscuring our reason and 
weakening our will. But Christ’s 
grace is given us, especially by the 
sacraments, to help us to keep our 
bodies in subjection and to live by the 
spirit .*% , 
Young men who aspire to the priest- 
hood must live a pure life and make any 
Ciod 


cannot accept a divided heart, least of 


needed sacrifice to maintain it. 


all when such sehism between the soul 
and God is caused by sins of the flesh. 
Henee the Holy Father gives a solemn 


Warning to priests, who are to give 
guidance to young people aspiring to 
the priesthood, that they prudently ex- 
amine the fitness of the candidate in 
this respect, lest the young man enter 
into a way whieh he cannot hope to 
follow steadfastly and happily to the 
end.76 

In the light of sueh a statement. it 
seems almost incredible that a priest 
would advise a boy to seek admission 


into the seminary, while the youth is 


*I Cor. Z, 14. 

~ Enevelical on Holy Virginity, March 25, 
1954. 

ass Loe. cit. 








WHY DO SEMINARIANS LEAVE THE SEMINARY? 


addicted to this particular type of sin, 
on the plea that the change of surround- 
ing will help him to drop the habit. If 
any encouragement is to be’ given, it 
should be in the nature of a precaution. 
The boy must first drop the habit as 
such, and give tangible proof of desir- 
ing to live a pure life, before he should 
proceed to seek admission into the semi- 
nary. 


THE LAW OF CELIBACY 


Particularly during the advanced 
years in the seminary the young man 
must meet another problem which de- 
We are 
referring to the ecclesiastical law of 
celibacy 


mands serious consideration. 


which binds every cleric. 
Celibacy does not belong to the essence 
The first 


canon, forbidding marriage, dates back 


of the priesthood. written 
to the Couneil of Elvira at the beginning 
of the fourth century. This law pre- 

unwritten 
Council of 
Carthage at the end of the same cen- 


supposed an even earlier 


practice, as the Second 
“Tet us 
observe what the Apostles taught, and 


tury, intimates when it says: 


the early Chureh preserved.”** 
Perpetual virginity, which the law of 
celibacy includes, is indeed a difficult 
virtue. A young man who embraces it 
needs not only a strong and declared 
abstain 
from the 


determination to completely 


and perpetually legitimate 
pleasures derived from marriage, but 
his is also the solemn obligation to con- 
tain and dominate all rebellious move- 
ments of body and soul and to struggle 
valiantly against the threefold enemy 
This is the 
negative side of the question: a truly 
frightening one, if one were to consider 


of world, devil, and flesh. 
it merely from a human point of view. 
But let us look at the other side. 


* Quoted by Pius XT, Ad Catholici Sacer- 
dott, p 29 


When one considers the choice to be 
made between the priesthood and life 
in the world, between celibacy and the 
prospect of a happy family, one may 
feel inclined to let the balance drop in 
favor of the latter. Are not both states 
blessed by God and ratified by a sacra- 
ment? We may go one step further 
and claim that it is easier to save one’s 
soul in the married state, unencumbered 
by added obligations and needless re- 
straint. On the other hand, there is 
a call to be considered which cannot 
be easily dismissed. When Christ 
points His finger to a young man and 
says, “Come, follow Me,” He wants this 
young man to follow, regardless of the 
added obligations and the necessary re- 
straint. Nor is the idea of just saving 
one’s soul very enthusiastic to say the 
least. It is not even very Catholic, for 
our obligation is not merely to save our 
soul, but to attain to that degree of 
union with God which has been pre- 
destined from all eternity for each in- 
dividual. Hence, “Can’t I save my 
soul in the world as well as in the priest- 
hood?” is a miserable question to ask. 
It disregards God’s plan for our sancti- 
fication in a particular manner, given 
the fact that each soul is an individual 
creation of God, endowed with individ- 
ual characteristics which demand indi- 
vidual direction. God has left us the 
liberty of choice, for He wants no co- 
ercion in the matter of accepting a vo- 
cation. But is not this invitation to 
follow Him an invitation to a higher 
degree of union with God, which it 
would be foolish to reject, inasmuch as 
this very union, in both will and de- 
sire, is the ultimate objective of the 
life of every Christian? 


MYSTICAL SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE LAW OF CELIBACY 


There is still another consideration to 
he made in immediate reference to the 
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state of celibacy, Mystical theology, 
as embodied in the Canticle of Canti- 
cles, tells us that every member of 
Christ’s mystical body is a bride of 
Jesus Christ. It should not 
strange that the sublime mutual rela- 
tionship, which is possible between 
Creator and creature, should be identi- 
fied with the terminology of human love. 
Is not marital love a radiation of divine 
love; and is not the Canticle of Canti- 
cles, the most beautiful book of Holy 
Scripture, a manifestation of the blessed 
union of Christ and His Church, a 
union which is begun in love and is con- 
summated in the mutual absorption of 
identities? 


seem 


Marital love, blessed by the sacra- 
ment, is a great means of bringing two 
souls closer to God in their unity of 
purpose, but it is so only as an image of 
Christ’s union with the Chureh and 
with its individual member.** If, then, 
the marital union receives its signifi- 
cance and blessing from this union, we 
can readily understand that the latter 
is of far greater importance in the eyes 
of God than is the former. It is after 
this precise union that the man aspires 
who accepts a priestly vocation, and 
this in direct reference to the vow of 
celibacy. One who forsakes human 
marriage, for the sake of Christ, be- 
comes eminently disposed to a spiritual 
marriage with Christ, and has found for 
himself an unimpeded road to ultimate 
perfection in love. 


There are two degrees of union, one 


being called affective, the other effec- 
tive. Affective union consists in an 
absolute conformity of one’s will with 
the divine will. It is called affective in- 
asmuch as it is founded on charity, and 
deserves the name of union inasmuch as 


® Cf. Eph. 5, 28-32. 


it consolidates two wills—the human 
and the divine—transforming them into 
one. The other is called effective, in- 
asmuch as it is a passive grace directly 
effected by God. Here the soul is in- 
troduced into the most profound inti- 
maey with God. It constitutes the 
highest degree of mystical union and is 
called Mystical Marriage, since God 
gives Himself to the soul in a real, 
though mystical manner, bringing about 
a consummate union of all one’s facul- 
ties in God. 

It is in this that we find the ultimate 
answer to the otherwise unanswerable 
man 


question why a leaves 


father, mother, sisters and brothers, re- 


young 


linquishing simultaneously all hope of 
having a family of his own. Our Lord 
has laid His hand upon him, claiming 
him as His own. He alone can invite 
the soul to such intimacy, as He alone 
can give the seminarian those most 
intimate graces which may well lead 
the soul to the highest degree of union. 

But with all this, the original ques- 
tion still remains unanswered. What 
are we to say to the seminarian who 
persists in doubting his vocation? This 
much is sure: he will never be without 
prudent doubt until the day of ordina- 
tion when the bishop gives his final 
eall. Meanwhile, we can speak of a 
preliminary proof of a priestly voca- 
tion. It is when the seminarian de- 
cides to quit fighting his vocation and 
sanctify himself 


begins to instead. 


From that moment on he will have 
that true peace of mind which goes with 
accepting God’s will. For, whatever 
else may be said, the ultimate proof 
of a vocation, on the part of the semi- 
narian, lies in the acceptance of his 
vocation, and in a deep desire to sane- 
tify himself. 


i 
: 
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Angola Is Portugal 


a GREAT FLOOD of inflamma- 


tory misinformation that has been ap- 
pearing in the American “liberal” press 
(a misnomer, if there ever was one) 
concerning foreign-instigated terrorism 
in Angola has caused friends of Portu- 
gal to wonder why the Government of 
that country did not take decisive ac- 
tion more speedily. This is particularly 
true of the Catholic clergy, which knows 
Portugal as a Christian 
given to permitting its nationals, black, 


nation not 


brown or white, to be trammelled by 
foreign savages, or to aecept insults 
from atheistic Communists. 

Such wonderment by these friends is 
justified. They, and other Americans 
who cannot understand why their own 
Government voted three times in the 
United Nations 
friend and NATO ally, deserve an ex- 


against its staunch 
planation. 

First, let me point out that the Portu- 
guese of Angola, no matter what their 
color, have always lived in peace with 
their brothers of the motherland and, 
consequently, only a handful of seeurity 
guards was in the invaded area. Thus, 
when the savages crossed the Congolese 
border and swooped down on homes of 
the natives, they were wholly unpre- 
pared to defend themselves. 

Second, it is necessary to understand 
the collective mind of the Portuguese, 
developed through centuries of peaceful 
coexistence with their African nationals, 
to comprehend their reaction to the 
Angolan butchery. 


By COMMANDER JOSE CABRAL 


The Portuguese are a slow-acting, 
methodical, but resilient, people who 
take decisive action only after careful 
study of any major situation and the 
working out of a program that will 
bring the greatest good to the largest 
number, 








Commander Jose Cabral is the first non- 
combatant ever to receive the American Le- 
gion of Merit. Other Allied decorations in- 
clude the French Le gion of Honor and Order 
of the British Empire. At the present time he 
is Director of the Casa de Portugal in New 
York City. He is an internationally famous 
aviator, known as “the Lindbergh of Portu- 
gal.” He 


affairs, especially as they touch Portugtese 


tis an authority on international 


unterests. 





This was true when the people finally 
drove the Moors from Portugal in the 
twelfth century. It was so in 1910 when 
the Portuguese deposed King Manoel II 
and proclaimed a republic. It was so 
in 1932 when the people, exhausted with 
forty different administrations in the 
short span of twenty-odd years, pro- 
claimed the presidential appointment of 
2 retiring, almost shy, economics pro- 
fessor as premier of Portugal. 
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During the intervening thirty years 
the people have watched Premier An- 
tonio de Oliveira Salazar closely and 
apparently have approved his methods. 
Dr. Salazar has seen to it that the Gov- 
ernment functions in the best interest 
of all the people, which has made him 
perhaps one of the best loved men ever 
to head Portugal. Some may take 
umbrage at the deliberate manner in 
which he moves, but few question his 
decision once it is made. They know 
that in the Portuguese tradition he and 
his ministers have examined the prob- 
lem down to the minutest detail. 

Most other Europeans think of the 
Portuguese as mid-Victorian. Ameri- 
cans look upon them as being down- 
right slow. But the Portuguese have a 
more appropriate phrase for it. 


THE PORTUGUESE SOUL 


Through the centuries they have 
termed this methodical deliberation in 
the interest of all the people, including 
those of Portugal’s overseas provinces, 
the “Portuguese soul.” Only the Portu- 
guese really understand the true sig- 
nificance of this phrase. To them it is 
not profound. 

When the brutal slaughtering of na- 
tionals started in a comparatively small 
area in northern Angola, Premier Sala- 
zar did order more security guards into 
the area, but he did not muster thou- 
sands of trained troops and order them 
in wantonly to destroy the Communist- 
led savage invaders. Instead, he 
mustered Angolan troops and put others 
aboard ship at Lisbon for Luanda, 
capital of Angola, to be “at the ready” 
when he and his ministers agreed that 
the time was propitious to take defini- 
tive action in behalf of his beleagured 
people. 

The time for full-scale protective 
measures, the government decided, was 
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at the end of the rainy season—about 
May 15th—when the ten-foot-high ele- 
phant grass could be burned and the 
foreign bandits exposed to full view of 
the troops and the people. In this way, 
it was felt, fewer lives would be lost. 

As it turned out, this was a correct 
decision, no matter how slow, since the 
government now has the situation well 
in hand at a cost of but 115 soldiers lost. 

This was the “Portuguese soul” in 
auction. 


THE SWORD AND THE CROSS 

The Portuguese have been in Angola 
since 1482, ten years before Columbus 
discovered America. From the first 
landings, the pattern has been the same: 
the priest with the cross followed the 
man sth the sword. The next building 
constructed after the fort was the 
chureh, and soon the school followed. 
By 1520 Pope Leo X had consecrated 
Henrique, son of an African” king, 
sishop of Utiea, the first Necro bishop 
in recorded history. 

Also, in 1520, missionary statutes had 
been codified, of which article 66 states 
in part: “teaching shall be en- 
tirely in the charge of the missionary 
staff.”’ 

During that same period, not in 1954 
as the current press would have us be- 
lieve, civil law was enneted in Lisbon 
which states: “All overseas provinees 
are not separate or distinet from metro- 
politan Portugal, but are united with it 
on an equal basis as members of the 
sme kingdom; and an individual born 
in Goa, Brazil. or Angola . has the 
same rights as one born or resident in 
Lisbon.” 

Hence the policy of government offi- 
cials and of the missionaries was and is 
that Angola is Portugal; that the priests 
were not missionaries in a foreign 
country, but parish priests tending new 


flocks 
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ANGOLA IS PORTUGAL 


This position has been maintained 
for five centuries, so that even today it 
is the cornerstone of the Portuguese po- 
sition in Africa. Portuguese sovereignty 
holds itself linked to Catholic morality, 
and maintains that the Christian family 
is the basie social unit, rising above 
racial differences to fuse together vary- 
ing cultures. 


JESUIT SCHOOLS WIDESPREAD 


By 1600 there were Jesuit-founded 
schools in operation in Luanda and 
throughout the then-settled portions of 
Angola. As civilization pushed farther 
into the bush, more schools were estab- 
lished, and by the seventeenth century 
there were secondary schools open to 
blacks, mulattoes, and whites alike, 
where reading, writing, arithmetic, 
spelling, Christian doctrine, and the 
Portuguese language were being taught. 
There also existed a seminary for the 
preparation of local students for Holy 
Orders. 

Today, there are more than 2,000 ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in An- 
gola, attended by over 100,000 pupils 
of all colors. The underlying philoso- 
phy behind education in Angola and 
the rest of Portuguese Africa is the 
same today as it was nearly 500 years 
ago, that political unity is founded on 
moral unity; that black, white, and 
mulatto alike shall have the opportunity 
to share in the religious and civil in- 
stitutions of the State; that the or- 
dained ministers of the Catholic Chureh 
are among the best instruments of 
achieving that goal. 

In the area of public health the press 
has reported that the infant mortality 
rate in Angola is about 80 per cent. In 
fact, according to 1959 statistics, the 
infant mortality rate in Angola was less 
than 12 per cent, one of the lowest in 
all Africa. Instances of leprosy, sleep- 


ing sickness and other diseases common 
to the continent are substantially lower 
than in any country in the mid-con- 
tinent. It had been charged that there 
are only fifteen hospitals in Angola. 
The fact is that the number of hospitals, 
health centers, and major dispensaries, 
all providing in-patient service, is 482. 

It has been charged that the local 
population owns little or no land. 
Ninety-five per cent of all arable land 
is in the hands of the native population. 

It has been charged that integration 
in Angola is a joke. In truth, integra- 
tion, to the point of an existing, func- 
tioning multi-racial society, is alive and 
working in Angola, even as it is in 
Brazil. 


“DICTATOR” SALAZAR 


And what of the “dictator” Salazar, 
himself. A seminarian in his youth, 
Dr. Salazar was born of peasant parent- 
age in 1889. A graduate of the Law 
School of the University of Coimbra, 
he later became a professor of economics 
at the ancient university. 

Dr. Salazar first came to the atten- 
tion of the public in 1926. A military 
coup established a triumvirate, one of 
whose members appealed to Salazar to 
take over as Minister of Finance. 
When Salazar demanded complete con- 
trol of state finances as a condition of 
employment, he was turned down. 
Back at the University the doctor 
watched things go from bad to worse. 
Finally, the currency collapsed and the 
League of Nations turned down a Por- 
tuguese appeal for a loan. Salazar re- 
turned to Lisbon on his own terms. 

He has been Prime Minister since 
1932. In addition, he was Minister of 
Finance from 1928 to 1940; Minister of 
War (a state he managed to keep his 
country out of) from 1936 to 1944; 
Minister of Foreign Affairs from 1936 
to 1947. 
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According to writer John Gunther, 
‘His outstanding characteristic, unusual 
in Portuguese, is asceticism. He is a 
bachelor, believes in discipline, lives in 
a three-room apartment, is frugal in 
the extreme, works 14 hours a day, and 
only rarely sees outsiders. The number 
of interviews he has given in 30 years 
can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand.” 

Dr. Salazar is, of course, a devout 
Catholic. And Portugal is primarily a 
Catholic country. His rule has been 
authoritarian, indeed, but his harshest 
critics have not denied that it is benevo- 
lent, and that the undisciplined and 
despotic acts of totalitarian gangster 
governments have been notably absent 
from Portugal, a tranquil land for thirty 
years. The means by which he assumed 
office were within the laws, and his rule 
has continued so. 

The state is organized on the corpora- 
tive system, and is called the “Estado 
Nuovo.” There are two legislative 
bodies, the National Assembly of 130 
members which is elected every four 
years, and the Chamber of Corpora- 
tions, a kind of advisory group, repre- 
senting administrative, eco- 
nomic, and cultural associations. Por- 


various 


tuguese social ideals come principally 
papal encyclicals, Rerum 
Quadragesimo Anno. 


from two 
Novarum and 
Probably the best-known encyclicals, 
they delineate a social system, under 
the State, designed to encourage Catho- 
lie family unity uphold the sanctity of 
private property, and prevent economic 
friction. 


PORTUGUESE DETEST COMMUNISM 


Dr. Salazar is convinced that pure 


democracy, handed to an unsophisti- 


cated people, leads only to Communisin, 
and points to the record of “new” de- 
mocracies since the close of World War 
II as an example. And the Portuguese, 
above all other things, are anti-Commu- 
nist, 

He is a staunch NATO ally and an 
outspoken anti-Communist. 

He has pursued a policy of integra- 
tion, education, social welfare, and 
“each pulling his own oar” in the Afri- 
can provinces. 

On the basis of the foregoing, it seems 
logieal, then, that the aets of barbarism 
and terror so magnified by a “liberal” 
press are not the acts of a people 
nutured on Christian principles for five 
centuries. The Portuguese have carved 
what is essentially a Catholic nation 
been charged, the trouble in Angola 
even as they did in Brazil. 

That the Angolan citizen, steeped in 
this tradition, should suddenly start 
carving up human beings, is a contra- 
diction which cannot exist. If, as has 
been charged, the trouble in Angola 
were truly a revolt of the four and a 
half million Angolans, spread over a 
country as big as Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona and Louisiana, Portugal's 8,000 
troops in Angola at the start of the 
terrorism would not have lived to put 
down their packs, much less put down 
any revolt. 

The only other answer, an answer 
supported by Government officials and 
Catholie and Protestant 
missionary organizations alike, is this: 
the “rebellion” actually is a skillfully- 


responsible 


planned and brutally-executed aet of 
inhuman terrorism, direeted by the 
hand of the international Communist 
conspiracy, the  self-admitted Anti- 


(Christ! 
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“I ntellectuals”’ 


vs. Apostolic Delegate 


D. RING THE COURSE of an iInter- 


view with a personnel expert we were 
supplied with the following bit of in- 
formation, 

“The trouble with many of our 
young people who come to us seeking 
jobs is that they are not prepared for 
I can best 
illustrate this with the line which I ran 


the work they wish to do. 


across in our applications: ‘I want 
to be a seckretary.’ ” 

This story came to mind when I was 
reading a letter in The Catholic Re- 
porter, a paper which is “published 
weekly for the people of the Diocese of 
Kansas City-St. Joseph” in Missouri. 

The letter, concerned with the now 
celebrated address of Arehbishop Egidio 
Vagnozzi, Apostolic Delegate to the 
U.S., at Marquette University’s com- 
mencement exercises this year, was 
signed by nine men. 


THE NINE MEN 


I shall name them so that all will 
know that they are men of substance: 
Daniel J. Callahan, teaching fellow in 
Roman Catholie Studies, Harvard Di- 
vinity School; Joseph Cuneen, editor, 
Cross Currents; Joseph P. Evans, pro- 
fessor of neurosurgery, University of 
Chieago Medieal Sehool; Charles M. 
Herzfeld, acting associate director, U.S. 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D.C., 
Thomas P. MeTighe, chairman, De- 


By PETER F. CLARKE 


partment of Philosophy, Georgetown 
University; John J. Meng, president, 
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I do not presume to know how nine 
men, living in widely separated locali- 
ties, write one letter. It could be that 
alarmed, they called a convention after 
reading Archbishop Vagnozzi’s address 
in their various diocesan newspapers. 
Possibly they composed the letter on a 
conference telephone hookup. Or it 
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could be that one of them, more or less 
the literary member of the group, sat 
down at his portable and banged out the 
prose. This then was distributed via 
varbon copies to the other eight men 
with a request that they read, edit (but 
be gentle dear friends), make sugges- 
tions and return carbon copy with per- 
mission to sign their names to the final 
draft. This final draft then was mime- 
ographed and mailed out across the wide 
land to our Catholic editors. 

It was a bomb, and it must have 
startled at least some of the less so- 
phisticated editors because the nine men 
spelled it “‘seckretary.” Or, rather they 
said, in effect, “We want to defend the 
intellecktuals.” 

For the letter distorted the sense of 
the Arechbishop’s address, which was a 
censure of some Catholie intellectuals 
“who court secularism in the hope of 
being accepted in intellectual cireles,” 
as it was stated in the lead paragraph 
of the NCWC story on the Marquette 
talk. Implicit in the Archbishop’s ad- 
dress was a warning to all Catholic in- 
tellectuals not to follow the example of 
these “some intellectuals.” 


THEIR LETTER 


The nine men admitted in their letter 
that “such a major address by an 
Apostolic Delegate in our country is 
significant and deserves to be respect- 
fully considered.” Then they stated 
that they would limit themselves to the 
Archbishop’s remarks on Catholic in- 
tellectuals and liturgists. I quote from 
the letter: 


Archbishop Vagnozzi says he is 
“eoncerned with the uneasiness and 
preoccupations of some Catholic in- 
tellectuals.” He continues: 

“They seem to feel that every ef- 
fort has to be made in order to build 
n bridge between modern secular 
thought and Catholic thought even 
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to the point of digressing from posi- 
tions traditionally accepted in the 
past, in the expectations of being 
acknowledged and accepted in the 
intellectual cireles of today. In an 
attempt to obtain this acknowledge- 
ment and acceptance, they are in- 
clined to introduce interpretations 
of Catholie teaching which often ap- 
pear to be contradictory to what has 
been believed not only in the last 
century but in the preceding centuries 
as well.” 

words of the Archbishop, 
quoted by the nine, are very clear. 
Most fair Catholics would assume that 
the Arehbishop, a representative of 
Pope John XXIII, knew what he was 
talking about. That if he said there 
are some such Catholic intellectuals in 
There might be a 


These 


America, there are. 
few hardy souls around who would take 
issue with the Archbishop’s contention, 
but most of us would not want to have 
to back up these erities. It would be 
an extremely difficult task to prove 
that there are not any intellectuals 
making the error the Archbishop was 
speaking about. 


“SOME” — “GENERALITY”? 


An analogy can be found in the 
charge that some members of the Prot- 
estant clergy are Communists or Com- 
munist sympathizers. Those who take 
issue with this charge are always eare- 
ful not to answer that no members of the 
clergy are Communist sympathizers. 
Instead they hasten to ery that the 
charge is an insult to the clergy and 
that the clergy is American to the core. 
They avoid the issue of whether any 
of the clergy is tainted with Commu- 
nism. 

So with the nine men who write what 
The Catholic Reporter was pleased to 
eall “a rebuttal.”’ And they go so far 


as to distort. I quote: 


Unfortunately this passage may 
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leave the impression that the gen- 

erality of Catholic intellectuals in the 

U.S. are acting in a seriously im- 

prudent way and that they are of set 

purpose compromising _ traditional 

Catholic positions. Catholics who 

ure trying to build a bridge between 

Catholic teaching and the truth that 

is within secular thought are not 

motivated by ill will. 

One would have to have less than 
adequate knowledge of the English lan- 
guage to read such a danger into the 
And speaking of 
ill will, not to mention respectful con- 


Archbishop’s words. 


sideration, what of those who take an 
Archbishop to task for something he 
clearly did not say? 

The Arehbishop specifically censured 
only “some Catholic intellectuals.” If 
the nine writers wished to “rebut” the 
Archbishop, the only argument open to 
them is to prove that there are not 
intellectuals” who have 


“some gone 


astray. Or they could go a step further 
than they did and challenge the Arch- 
bishop to prove it. 

In English, some does not mean the 
generality or the main body. Surely 
one of these nine men, at least the pro- 
fessor of English, knows this. 


DEFENDING THE INNOCENT 


The nine men are derailed, but their 
locomotive keeps chugging along. They 
indignantly defend the “Catholic in- 
telleetuals whom we know,” and they 
say: 


If the Archbishop is saying that the 
U.S. Catholies who have recently re- 
flected on the state of Catholie in- 
tellectual life are not true and genuine 
intellectuals, then he is badly mis- 
reading the intent of their articles 
and speeches. 


This paragraph is a supreme arro- 


gance. Not only are the nine men 
‘“ffing’” the Archbishop, but they are 


guilty of a breach of good manners. 


The paragraph just as well could have 
been written: “If the Archbishop beats 
his mother, he is breaking the Fourth 
Commandment.” 

They name some of the Catholic in- 
tellectuals they are defending: Bishop 
John J. Wright, Msgr. John Tracy Ellis, 
Fathers Theodore Hesburgh, John 
Cavanaugh, and Gustave Weigel, and 
Professor Thomas O'Dea. 

By no stretch of the imagination do 
these Catholic intellectuals need a de- 
fense or defenders, particularly these 
nine. It would hardly appear that any 
of the intellectuals named need send a 
thank-you card to the letter writers. 

These nine offer the advice that “in- 
tellectuals rarely have an easy time of 
it” with the broad hint that as long as 
we have addresses by men like Arch- 
bishop Vagnozzi the lot of the intellec- 
tual will remain difficult. And unnec- 
essarily they tell the Archbishop of 
“how agonizingly difficult” is the search 
for truth. Something akin to an ama- 
teur boxer telling Archie Moore of the 
dangers of prize-fighting. 


SOUND THE ALARM! 

They point out that “there is an ele- 
ment of anti-intellectualism among 
American Catholies,” and they add: 

“In these days it would be unhealthy 
for the Chureh in the U.S. if this anti- 
intelleetualism found new adherents.” 
Or, in other words, “Archbishop, you 
must be careful in warning about some 
of our erring intellectuals. You'll have 
all the bookburners down on us.” 

The nine letter writers were blissfully 
unaware that their inept letter prob- 
ably set the cause of Catholic intellec- 
tuals back about fifteen years. 

The remainder of the letter is gratui- 
tous. They express their “disappoint- 
ment concerning the Archbishop’s re- 
marks about those engaged in the li- 
turgical movement” and they advise 
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that “in questions of Church law and 
discipline our bishops need to know the 
problems and aspirations of the people 
if they are to legislate in full knowledge 
of conditions of our day.” 

In conelusion it might be added that 
it is a good thing that laymen who are 
Catholic have the freedom to differ 
with an Archbishop publicly. Would 
that they had done it more intelligently 


or that their letter had been returned to 
them by at least some of our Catholic 
diocesan editors with the suggestion that 
they reorganize it in a fashion that more 
closely adhered to the rules of logic. 
Such advice would have put these nine 
men—a Catholic Supreme Court?—in 
a bind. But at least it would have 
sived them the embarrassment that 
now should be theirs. 








IN LIGHT OF THE Holy Offices note on Biblical research, printed on page 36 of this 
issue of HPR, this would seem an appropriate time to place into the 
record further significant remarks of our Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Egidio 
Vagnozzi. The following excerpts are taken from His Excellency’s talk given at 
Notre Dame University in the course of a three-day conference (August 17-19, 
1961) of religious superiors in the United States and representatives of the Holy 


See. 


In providing for their intellectual 
training, see that they are sent to 
teachers who have a deep reverence for 
the traditional teaching of the Church 
and who are respectfully attentive to 
the directions of the magisterium. It 
must be a proud tradition in your in- 
stitute that her children pursue their 
studies in a spirit of humble faith, not 
vain rationalism or self-seeking. 

They must realize that while faith is 
an intellectual assent to truth, it is an 
assent which must be commanded by 
the will and so the act of faith truly 
brings “into captivity every mind and 
heart in Christ Jesus.” In this way you 
will be forming for your institute a 
generation of Religious who have truly 
been “taught of God’”—Religious who 
are strangers to the self-assurance of 
subjectivism. ... 

In this regard I wish to call your at- 
tention in a particular way to the re- 
cent monitum of the Holy Office regard- 
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ing biblical sciences. This monitum did 
not originate in the personal worries or 
iimited views of a small group of Vati- 
can oilicials. Nor was it issued without 
serious and weighty reasons. 

It comes from that sacred congrega- 
tion which is supreme among the au- 
thoritative organs of the Apostolic See 
and of which the Holy Father himself 
is the head and Prefect. A monitum is 
only a warning, but it is designed to 
prevent the adoption of stronger and 
more direct measures. When Our 
Mother speaks, it is the duty of her chil- 
dren to iisten and to conform their ac- 
tivities to her commands. See to it. 
therefore, that all those under your au- 
thority respond to this monitum with a 
filial acceptance which is sincere and 
that they observe its prescriptions with 
exactness. ... Assure yourselves that 
all such activity subject to your juris- 
diction is precisely what the monitun 
requires. 














Rom A Locura 


By AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv., Editor 





Pope John’s Big Encyclical 


The universal acclaim meted out to 
Pope John’s encyclical Mater et Ma- 
gistra by the Catholic press was, of 
course, entirely expected. But searcely 
less enthusiastic were the newspapers 
and magazines which are ex professo 
Thus, The New York Times: 
“A historical document”; The Chicago 
will have profound 
and permanent effects on the world’s 


secular, 
American: 
thinking.” Commentaries on this land- 
mark letter of the present Holy Father 
are already beginning to appear and 
there’s no question but that it will pro- 
vide a veritable mine of social doctrine 
Wrote Father 
John F. Cronin, 8.8., “It was not meant 


for a long time to come. 


to be a learned theological analysis of 
social ethics. Nor was it conceived as 
a detailed blueprint for social action. 
... But the magnificent panorama of 
«a Christian society outlined in this 
document will challenge seholars and 
political leaders alike for decades to 
come.” 

The emphasis on “social” has resulted 
in the bandying about of words like 
“socialism” and “socialization” as ap- 
plied to the eneyelieal. In point of fact, 
the Latin word that comes closest to 
letting one know at once what the letter 
is all about is “consociatio,”’ and Pope 
John uses this in the first part of the 
encyclical: hominum consocia- 
tioni. .” It means the broad con- 


cept of man as a social animal, destined 


by the laws of his nature to link his 
destiny to that of his fellow man every- 
where. 

Have you had a chance yet to read 
the entire document? It’s likely that 
this total reading is still in your 
“T-must-read-that-soon” department. 
Meanwhile, it might be helpful and wel- 
come to you if we offered a summary 
(sans commentary), section by section, 
of this long encyclical. We have the 
official text before us and it runs, in 
Latin, some sixty-four pages—Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis, LIII, pp. 401-464. 
Then later on, when you do get around 
to reading it, some snowy winter eve- 
ning by the blazing hearth, it’s possible 
that this capsule presentation of it will 
make the going a bit easier. And if 
you're among those who have already 
worked their way through it, then you 
ay as well pass to some other section 
of HPR at this point. 

The Catholie Church, the pillar and 
ground of truth, has the double task of 
begetting children and educating them, 
guiding with maternal providence the 
life both of individuals and of peoples. 
Christianity is a joining together of 
earth with heaven, for it considers man 
coneretely, as spirit and matter, and 
invites him to raise his mind above the 
changing conditions of earthly life to 
eternal life. Hence the Church not only 
wishes to sanctify men, but is as deeply 
concerned with man’s material lot as 
with his prosperity and culture. Christ 
Himself was concerned about both as- 
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pects of human existence: here as well 
as hereafter. 

The solicitude of the Church has been 
shown in the past, as in Rerum No- 
varum, where Leo XIII set forth the 
principles governing fair treatment of 
the worker. The force of that encyclical 
is still strongly felt. Leo spoke in an 
era of bitter revolt against a naturalistic 
conception of the economic world that 
denied any relation between economic 
activity and morality. It was a period 
when unchecked greed exploited the 
worker and the laboring population of 
the world was about to throw aside its 
oppressive yoke. Radical remedies, 
proposing cures worse than the disease, 
found widespread favor. In such diffi- 
cult times it was Leo XIII who pro- 
claimed a social message based on the 
real nature of man and animated by the 
principles and spirit of the Gospel. 
The encyclical Rerum Novarum was a 
summary of Catholicity in the eco- 
nomic-social field, and its author made 
it plain that no solution could be found 
to the social problems of the time with- 
out the guidance of religion and the 
Church. 

Work, taught Leo XIII, ought to be 
valued not as a commodity, but as an 
expression of the human person, since it 
is the means by which the bulk of man- 
kind lives. Private property is a natu- 
ral right which the State cannot sup- 
press and it is to be used in keeping with 
its social function. The State itself, or- 
dered to man’s common good, cannot 
remain aloof from the economie world. 
It must safeguard the principles of jus- 
tice and equity within the body politic, 
and this obligation of the State has 
given rise to various labor laws. The 
ideas outlined by Leo XIII in Rerum 
Novarum won for it the name of Magna 
Charta of the economic-social recon- 
struction of the modern era. 
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FORTY YEARS AFTERWARDS: 
PIUS XI 


The historic directives of Leo were 
restated and confirmed by Pius XI in 
the encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, in 
which that Supreme Pontiff made fur- 
ther precisions in keeping with changed 
conditions between the times of Leo 
XIII and Pius XI. These precisions 
concerned particularly private property, 
the wage system, and the attitude of 
Catholics toward moderate socialism. 
Pius also delineated the basie opposi- 
tion between Communism and Christi- 
anity and stressed the need to interpret 
economic questions in the light of the 
moral order. He also called for cooper- 
ation on a world seale in economic mat- 
ters among the nations. 


AND PIUS XII 


In defining and developing the Chris- 
tain social doctrine, great contributions 
were made by Pope Pius XII who said 
in June, 1941: “The Church has indis- 
putable competence to decide whether 
the bases of a given social system are in 
accord with the unchangeable order 
which God has shown us through the 
natural law and revelation.” On this 
occasion Pius gave directive 
moral principles on three fundamental 
values of social and economic life—the 
use of material goods, labor, the fam- 
ily—and explained the inter-relation 
among these. 

Since 1941 there have been profound 
changes in the internal structure of each 
political community and in their mutual 
relations. Along with these alterations 
are the vast developments in the sci- 
entifie field, in technology, in economics. 
These developments in the last two 
decades include the discovery of nuclear 
energy, automation, space advances, 
the introduction of social security sys- 
tems. There has also come into being 
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i Keener awareness of the inequality 
existing among more advanced and less 
udvanced nations. The end of the colo- 
nial system has been reached, and peo- 
ples everywhere are striving for political 
independence in Asia and Africa. 

In the light of all these changes, this 
newest social encylical is offered as 
inspiration and orientation in the search 
for solutions to the social problems of 
our times. 


THE STATE: 

NO LEVIATHAN 

The economic order is the creation of 
the personal initiative of private citi- 
zens working either individually or in 
association with each other for the 
prosecution of common interests. But 
publie authorities should not remain in- 
active in this connection, if the well- 
being of all the citizens is to be attained 
The funetion of 
the State authority is to direct, stimu- 


with social progress. 


late, and coordinate the efforts of the 


members of the society. It is here 


that the very important prineiple of 
It was 
formulated by Pius XI: “Just as it is 


wrong to withdraw from the individual 


“subsidary function” comes in. 


and commit to the community at large 
what private enterprise and industry 
can accomplish, so too it is an injustice 
and a grave evil for a larger and higher 
organization to arrogate to itself fune- 
tions which can be performed efficiently 
Of its 
very nature, the true aim of all social 


by smaller and lower bodies. . . . 


activity should be to help individual 
members of the social body, but never 
to destroy or absorb them.” 

The development today of scientific 
knowledge offers the public authorities 
concrete possibilities of reducing the 
inequality between or among classes 
and nations. States also have the ca- 
pacity to control fluctuations in the 


economy and to prevent massive un- 


employment. Thus the public official- 
dom has enlarged powers to be exer- 
cised in the interests of the common 
good. But the principle must always 
be reaffirmed that the presence of the 
State in the economic field, no matter 
how penetrating, must not reduce the 
rightful freedom and personal initiative 
of individuals. There must remain a 
harmonious inter-working of the citi- 
zens on the one hand and the State on 
the other. 


SOCIAL ACTION 


Our epoch is characterized by social 
action, a kind of intensification of inter- 
personal relationships within society 
accompanied by the formation of vari- 
ous types of “institutions.” This pro- 
gressive multiplication of relations has 
resulted from scientific progress and 
greater productive efficiency. The chief 
consequence of social action is that pub- 
lic authorities now intervene in matters 
of a very personal nature, v.g., health of 
the citizenry; education of the young; 
control of professional careers. Social 
action also reflects the natural human 
tendency of men to join together to 
pursue goals unattainable by individual 
effort. Thus, recent decades have wit- 
nessed the growth of movements con- 
cerned with cultural, economic, recrea- 
tional, professional ends. 

This social action has many advan- 
It makes possible the satisfac- 
tion of many personal rights on the 
economie-social level. 


tages. 


Also, because of 
the ever more perfect organization of 
the media of communication, the in- 
dividual may now take part in human 
events on a world-wide seale. Along 
with this intensification of organization 
there has come a certain restriction of 
the liberty of action, for the atmosphere 
is ereated which makes it difficult for 
one to think independently of outside 
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influences; to exercise personal respon- 
sibility; to affirm his own personality. 
However, social action does not mean 
that man is reduced to the level of an 
automaton, since man is by nature free 
even when he is subjected to the pres- 
sures of his environment. The posi- 
tively good elements present in the 
seething of social action should be re- 
tained and its negative elements re- 
moved or restrained. 

Those men who are vested with public 
authority and the leaders of the var- 
ious social action groupings ought to 
understand the true communal nature 
of the common good and ought to treat 
the individual members of society as 
persons, encouraging them to take an 
active part in the ordering of their 
lives. So long as this moral tone is 
kept in the processes of social action, 
then this action will not be detrimental 
to the individual, but rather it will help 
men toward an organic reconstruction 
of society, a reconstruction which is 
the indispensable prerequisite for the 
satisfying of the demands of social 
justice. 


FAIR WAGES 


Vast numbers of workers in many 
lands are paid wages which condemn 
them to sub-human conditions of life. 
This is due, in part, to the fact that 
the process of industrialization is just 
commencing in many countries. But 
in some of these lands there is a harsh 
contrast between the needs of the great 
majority and the wealth of the few. In 
other countries the people are compelled 
to produce goods at a rate which de- 
prives them of a fair share in the na- 
tional economy in favor of other (less 
worthy) goals: national prestige or the 
build-up in armament. 

In the economically developed coun- 
tries it often happens that, although 
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great remuneration is made for the 
performance of tasks of doubtful value, 
the diligent and profitable work of 
whole classes of hard-working men re- 
ceives payment that is too small. 
Wages must always be determined ac- 
cording to justice and equity, with a 
fair level of remuneration in keeping 
with the needs of the common good. 
But in calculating this living wage, 
reference must always be had to the 
actually available wealth. 


PROPER DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 


As prosperity increases there should 
be a corresponding increased participa- 
tion by all the classes of a nation in 
the expanding wealth. This more gen- 
eral sharing in the expanding resources 
of a nation will result in a raising of 
the entire economic level. The economic 
wealth of a people arises not only from 
an aggregate abundance of goods, but 
also, and indeed especially, from their 
real and efficacious redistribution ac- 
cording to justice. This guarantees the 
personal development of the members 
of society, which is the true scope of a 
national economy. 

In many instances workers should be 
allowed to share in the ownership of 
the enterprise for which they are em- 
ployed. Pius XI made this point in 
“Every effort 
must be made that only a just share of 
the fruits of production be permitted 
to accumulate in the hands of the 
wealthy, and an ample sufficiency be 
supplied to the workingmen.” But, 
again, the common good must be con- 
sidered. Employment must be provided 
for as large a number as possible; care 
must be taken lest privileged classes 


Quadragesimo Anno: 


arise, even among workers; an equal 
balance must be maintained between 
Furthermore, the 
common good of the world level must 


wages and prices. 
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be safeguarded by the avoidance of all 
forms of unfair competition and by 
wise economic operation. 


DIGNITY OF MAN 


When men are engaged in productive 
activity, they should be enabled to 
perfect their own being in keeping with 
the demands of personal responsibility 
and initiative, and even a fair distribu- 
tion of income will not justify a neglect 
of what is owed to man’s natural human 
dignity. It is not possible to set forth 
in detail the structure of an economic 
system that will assure this respect for 
But Pius XII 


clearly pointed out its basic nature 


man’s inherent dignity. 
when he wrote: “The small and aver- 
age-sized undertakings in agriculture, 
the arts and crafts, commerce and in- 
dustry, should be safeguarded and fos- 
tered by granting them the benefits of 
the larger firm by means of cooperative 
unions; while in the large concerns 
there should be the possibility of mod- 
erating the contract of work by one of 
partnership.” 

Artisans and members of cooperatives 
everywhere should realize the dignity 
of their profession and their contribu- 
tion to society, so that they may keep 
alive the sense of responsibility and the 
spirit of cooperation in the various na- 
tional communities. 

The desire of employees to participate 
in the activity of the enterprises to 
which they belong as workers is justi- 
fiable. It is not feasible to define in 
advance the manner and degree of this 
participation, because conditions vary. 
Whether the enterprise is private or 
public, it should be a community of 
persons in the dealings, activities and 
standing of all its members. This calls 
for loyal and sincere cooperation be- 
tween the management and the em- 
ployees, so that the work is not merely 


a source of income for both, but also 
the fulfillment of a duty of service. The 
unity of direction of the business must 
be safeguarded, but the workers should 
not be compelled to remain simple and 
silent “performers.”’ 

The exercise of responsibility on the 
part of workers is consistent with hu- 
man nature and historical development. 
Despite the actual existence of serious 
inequalities opposed to justice and hu- 
munity, there has been a large increase 
in industrial efficiency, and this makes 
demands for greater abilities and pro- 
fessional training among workers. In 
turn, more leisure time is now available 
for cultural and religious undertakings 
by the worker, together with more op- 
portunity for continued training. This 
humane environment makes all citizens 
feel responsible for furthering the com- 
mon good in all spheres of life. 

The growth of the trade-union move- 
ment as a means for collective bargain- 
ing requires that workers consider the 
welfare not merely of their own indi- 
productive units, but of the 
broader community as well: world- 
wide, regional, national. Unions of a 
Christian orientation are to be encour- 
aged for their efforts, often amid dif- 
ficulties, to promote the material and 


vidual 


moral interests of the working classes. 


PRIVATE PROPERTY 


Because of insurance groups and 
social security, many people today can 
face their futures with serenity, a se- 
renity that formerly derived from the 
properties they inherited, however mod- 
est. Also, today men strive to acquire 
professional training rather than to be- 
come owners of property because they 
have greater confidence in that training 
as a means of livelihood. This is a 
step forward because it is in conformity 
with the preeminent position of work 
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as an expression of the individual, while 
owned property is by nature instru- 
mental. But this truth should not give 
rise to the belief that the principle of 
the natural right of private ownership 
has diminished in force. 

The right of private ownership of 
goods has a permanent validity because 
it is tied in with man’s nature. Without 
private ownership it would be useless 
to insist on one’s free and personsal 
initiative in the economic field. Also, 
history testifies that where private own- 
ership is exeluded, freedom itself is 
suppressed. Wrote Pius XII: “In de- 
fending the principle of private prop- 
erty the Chureh is striving after an 
important ethico-social end.” It is not 
a matter of protecting the rich against 
the poor, but rather the Chureh aims at 
securing that the institution of private 
property be such as is required aececord- 
ing to the plan of divine wisdom and the 
dispositions of nature. With increased 
prosperity, workers should be paid 
higher wages which will make possible 
to them the acquisition of their own 
property from their savings. 

It is not enough to affirm the natural 
character of the right of private prop- 
erty, including productive property, 
but the distribution of it among. all 
classes must be insisted upon wherever 
possible. This wider share in ownership 
is the normal and moral outeome of 
economic progress. 

The principle of private ownership 
does not exclude the right of the State 
to possess, especially when certain 
property carries with it an importance 
too great to be left to the disposition of 
private individuals lest injurv therebv 


be caused to the community at large. 
In modern times there is a tendency 
toward a progressive taking-over by the 
State. This is explained by the ever 
widening activity of public authority 
in the interests of the common good. 
But the principle of subsidiary fune- 
tion must be retained here also. <Ac- 
cording to it, the State and other agen- 
cies of public law should not extend 
ownership except where motives of evi- 
dent necessity require it, And _ the 
publie officials charged with this re- 
sponsibility must be subject to inspec- 
tion, lest their 
against the common good. 


misbehavior work 


The right of private property has a 
social function linked to it. In keeping 
with the plan of creation, the goods of 
the earth are destined for the worthy 
support of all human beings. Leo XIII 
pointed this out in Reruwm Novarum. 
Whoever receives any kind of blessings 
from God must remember to employ 
these gifts not only for his own perfee- 
tion, but also for the benefit of others. 
By the same token, the increased ac- 
tivity of the State in the ownership of 
property has not diminished the con- 
cept of the social function of property. 
Nor should publhie authority be allowed 
to supplant entirely the obligation rest- 
ing upon individuals to interest them- 
selves in the needs, spiritual and tem- 
poral, of their fellow men. The Divine 
Master in the Gospel frequently extends 
to the rich the insistent invitation to 
convert their material goods into spirit- 
ual ones by helping their less fortunate 
brothers: 
of these my least brethren, you did it 


“As long as you did it to one 


to me.” 


(The second and final section of this summary of Mater et Magistra will appear 
in the next issue of HPR.) 
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Beatitudes Ensure Beatitude 


Feast of All Saints 


. for theirs is the kingdom of heaven” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Origin of the feast. 
(2) Formal canonizations. 
(3) Saints equivalently canonized. 
(j) How many will be saved? 
Follow the Eight Beatv- 


(5) Conclusion: 


tudes. 


The Feast of All Saints was insti- 
tuted to give honor to all the saints, 
those canonized and those not canon- 
ized, those known and those unknown. 
To make a beginning for this feast, Pope 
Gregory III (731-741) consecrated a 
chapel in St. Peter’s Basilica to all the 
saints and scheduled their feast for the 
first day of November. Then Pope 
Gregory IV (827-844) extended this 
feast to the universal Church. 

All Saints is a feast of the first class. 
It is a glorious feast, giving expression 
to the secret workings of sanctifying 
grace, for, as M. Olier says, “The great- 
ness and perfection of the saints is en- 


tirely the work of His spirit dwelling 
in them.” 


FORMAL CANONIZATIONS 


First on the list of all the saints are 
those who have been formally canon- 
ized by the Church. A formal canon- 
ization is a definitive and _ infallible 
decree of the Holy Father that the per- 
son in question is in heaven. The first 
person to have been formally canonized 
was St. Ulrich, Bishop of Augsburg. 
This was in 993. Since that time can- 
onizations gradually became the exclu- 
sive privilege of the Holy Father. 
Before 993, local bishops canonized holy 
people, but in a less formal way. 

The total number that has been for- 
mally canonized since 993 is 285. 
These saints come from all walks of 
life. St. Bonaventure, the Franciscan, 
was a cardinal. St. Alphonsus Liguori, 
the Redemptorist, was a bishop; St. 
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John Baptist Vianney was a country 
pastor; Mother Cabrini was the foun- 
dress of the Mission Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart; Mary Frances of the 
Five Wounds (Anna Gallo) was a 
priest’s housekeeper; Louis IX of 
France was a king; Elizabeth of Portu- 
gal was a queen; Isidore, the patron 
of the National Rural Life Conference, 
was a farmer in Spain; Benedict Labre, 
to use a modern term, was a hitch-hiker. 

In this total list of 285 saints, 228 are 
men and 57 are women. This state- 
ment is striking in the light of what is 
usually said: Women are more religi- 
ous than men. Should men boast about 
these statistics, women have their de- 
fense. Three of the four saints who 
lived in the twentieth century and have 
been canonized were women: Maria 
Goretti, Gemma Galgani, and Mother 
Cabrini: the man is Pius X. But then 
it is too early to speak with finality of 
the present century. 


SAINTS EQUIVALENTLY CANONIZED 


In addition to this list of formally 
canonized saints there is a list—a much 
longer one—of saints equivalently can- 
onized. In this list are all whose cult 
was immemorial—over a hundred years 
old—when Urban VIII laid down the 
stringent rules for canonization in 1634. 
In this list are those also whom the 
Holy Father has given a feast on the 
calendar of the universal Church, even 
though there was no investigation into 
their lives and no formal decree. In 
this group are men like St. Boniface 
and St. Augustine. In the equivalent 


canonizations of the Holy Father are 
those whom the bishops set upon the 
altar for special veneration during the 
first one thousand years. 

In these two groups there are no 
less than 7,000 saints according to The 
Book of Saints, published by the Bene- 
dictines of Ramsgate. <A far larger 
group is made up of the saints in heaven 
who have not been canonized. These 
are included in the vision that St. John 
had. Of these especially he spoke in 
the Apocalypse (7:9): “I saw a great 
multitude which no man could number 
out of all nations and tribes and peoples 
and tongues, standing before the throne 
and before the Lamb.” 


FOLLOW THE EIGHT BEATITUDES 


No one should be overconfident of his 
There is only one way 
of getting to heaven, and that is out- 
lined in the gospel of All Saints’ Day: 
follow the Eight Beatitudes. They 
form a ladder standing on the earth and 
reaching to heaven. There is only this 
one ladder, no other. There are eight 
steps on this ladder, and the steps are 
spaced far apart. Nobody ean reach 
them by himself. Everybody must be 
helped by God, who stretches out His 
right hand and helps the believer up 
from one step to the other. This is cer- 
tain, for St. John says (6:44), “No one 
can come to me unless the Father who 
sent me draws him.” 

Pray, then, dear Christians, that God 
will give you the grace to follow the 
Beatitudes and that He will give you 
the final grace of eternal beatitude. 


own salvation. 


Holy Souls in Purgatory 


All Souls’ Day 


“The just shall be in everlasting remembrance” (Gradual). 
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HOLY SOULS IN PURGATORY 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Institution of the feast. 
(2) The nature of purgatory. 
(3) The fatihful want to help the Holy 
Souls. 
(4) Purgatory is a blend of God’s justice 
and mercy. 
(5) Conclusion: It is God’s mercy which 
allows us to pray for and to help the 
souls in purgatory. 


In 998 St. Odilo, Cluny’s most dis- 
tinguished abbot, introduced All Souls’ 
Day to be celebrated on the second day 
of November. From Cluny the feast 
spread to other Cluniac monasteries. 
and then to the entire Catholie Church. 

All Souls’ Day is celebrated at the 
end of the liturgical year when the 
Church examines the fruits of the re- 
demption. The first fruits are the 
saints in heaven, honored yesterday. 
Next are the holy souls who have gone 
through the battle of life, are confirmed 
in the state of grace, and are certain of 
eventual beatitude. 


NATURE OF PURGATORY 


These holy souls are detained in pur- 
gatory (a term in use since the eleventh 
century). 
“holy hell” or a 


This place is defined as a 


‘ 


‘sad heaven.” Some 
like to locate it close to hell and fill it 
with red-hot fire. But it is enough to 
have radiant heat. Others, with better 
reasons, place it close to heaven; for 
them it is the vestibule of heaven, or, 
to change the figure, it is the side-door 
through which many enter heaven, who 
are not qualified to come in through 
the spotless Pearly Gates. Purgatory 
is much more like heaven than hell, for 
detained there are not in 
Satan’s clutches, but ready for God's 
loving embrace. They have their pains, 
but they also have their joys. They 
have their pains, because they cannot 


the souls 


see God, though they are so close to 
Him. Their knowledge that their sen- 


tence is terminating builds up the de- 
sire for heaven to such a pitch that the 
pain of privation is most intense. But 
there is a mixed feeling. They also 
have their joy. Pertinently St. Cather- 
ine of Genoa wrote: “Apart from the 
happiness of the saints in heaven, I 
think there is no joy comparable to 
that of the souls in purgatory.” Their 
state is such that it is more correct to 
call them holy souls than poor souls. 

The holy souls know in advance how 
long they must stay in purgatory, and 
they can do nothing to shorten that 
stay. They are at the mercy of others. 
They are like the poor man at the foot- 
ball stadium—without a ticket. He 
sees the crowd and hears them cheer, 
but he cannot join until someone gives 
him a ticket. So the holy souls are 
dependent on others to get them to 
heaven. 


HOW TO HELP THE HOLY SOULS 


The faithful left behind can do just 
that, and they want to do it. The holy 
souls are their friends who have gone 
ahead into eternity. The faithful still 
love them and want to do something 
for them. They ecan—through their 
prayers. This is certain from the clear 
statement (Mace. 12:46): “It is a holy 
and wholesome thought to pray for the 
dead that they may be loosed from 
sins.” The prayer used may be the one 
suggested by Cardinal Newman in his 
hymn for the dead: 


Help, Lord, the souls which Thou 
hast made, 

The souls to Thee so dear, 

In prison for the debt unpaid 

Of sins committed here. 


The faithful can also help these holy 
souls through the Sacrifice of the Mass. 
They make an offering on All Souls’ 
Day that Masses be said. These 
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Masses help the holy souls, both be- 
sause the Mass is so powerful in itself 
and because the faithful have coupled 
their sacrifice (this offering) with the 
Sublime Sacrifice. That these sacrifices 
are helpful is no guess, but a fact known 
from the same book of Macchabees 
(12:43) where Judas Macchabeus had 
his soldiers send drachmas to Jerusalem 
to offer up a sacrifice for the soldiers 
who had fallen in battle. 

The practice of remembering the de- 
parted at the altar was widespread al- 
ready in the early Church. St. Monica, 
to give one example, was familiar with 
it. When she lay on her deathbed at 
Ostia, she made a lyrical request of 
her son, Augustine (Confessions, IX, 
11): “Bury my body wherever you 
please. Let that not be your concern. 
Only one thing I beg of you: at the 
Lord’s altar, wherever you may be, re- 
member me.” 

The faithful can help the holy souls 
through sacred indulgences. They visit 
their parish church and say six Paters, 
Aves, and Glorias. Each time they 
make a separate visit and say this list 


The Storm on the Lake 


of prayers they can gain a plenary in- 
dulgence for some holy soul. Of course, 
the prayer must be said thoughtfully. 
A prayer such as Shakespeare described 
in Hamlet is useless: “My words fly up, 
my thoughts remain below: words, 
without thoughts, never to heaven go.” 


BLEND OF GOD’S JUSTICE 
AND MERCY 


Purgatory is a place where the justice 
and the merey of God blend. Justice 
demands that sin be punished. Mercy 
limits the severity of the punishment. 
Our Lord says through His beloved 
evangelist: “The night comes when no 
man can work,” but in His merey He 
lets others work for that holy soul. 

Many souls, because supported by 
Extreme Unction coupled with Viaticum 
and the Apostolic Blessing, go directly 
to heaven. Others—many others—not 
so supported must enter purgatory and 
go into heaven by the side door. In His 
merey God allows us to pray for the 
holy souls, and we do this best on All 
Souls’ Day. 


Twenty-fourth Sunday after Pentecost 


“Why are you fearful, O you of little faith?” (Gospel) 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Our Lord was tired as priests are tired 
on Sundays. 

(2) The boat-ride across the Sea of Galilee 
and the storm. 

(3) The disciples are reproached for their 
lack of faith. 

(4) A miracle is worked to strengthen that 
faith. 

(5) Applications: 


(a) This story has a second level as does 
The Old Man and the Sea. 


(b) The sea is the sea of time; the boat ts 


Peter’s barque; the storm is the per- 
secuttons. 
(c) Instances of persecution. 


(6) Conclusion: The boat fre que ntly 
threatens to capsize, but we have His 


assurance: “TI will be with you . 


After a priest has preached three or 
four sermons on Sunday morning, after 
he has said several Masses and helped 
with the distribution of Communion at 
others, he is tired and wants to get away 
from the crowd. Many priests—at 




















THE STORM ON THE LAKE 


least the younger ones—go out to the 
lake in the afternoon for some water- 
skiing or boat-riding. Even in this they 
are like their Master. Our Lord had 
spoken to the people for several hours: 
a milling crowd; people continually 
He did this on the 
western shore of the Sea of Galilee near 
Capharnaum, After all that “preach- 
ing’ our Lord was tired and wanted to 
get away from the crowd. 


coming and going. 


So He sug- 
gested to the disciples that they go for 
a boat-ride. 


THE BOAT-RIDE AND THE STORM 


The disciples took Him across the 
lake to the eastern shore, to the region 
about Gerasa, about three hours’ trip 
away. Our Lord was in the back of the 
boat, where riding would be smoother, 
resting His head on a pillow and soon 
was asleep. 

No sooner had our Lord gone to sleep 
than a storm arose. Now storms are 
common on the Sea of Galilee, and they 
come up suddenly. The reason is that 
the lake is about 600 feet below sea- 
level and is surrounded on almost all 
sides by mountains reaching from 1,000 
to 2,000 feet above it. The warm air 
from the water rises, and the cold air 
from the mountain-tops comes down. 
This causes violent winds and sudden 
storms, especially in the evening, the 
time the disciples were out for this boat- 
ride. Now such a storm came up while 
our Lord was sleeping. He knew it 
would come. It was not just a little 
whirlwind. It was a violent storm that 
churned the lake, for St. Matthew calls 
it a typhoon, if that word is not too big 
for that little lake. 

The disciples tried their level best to 
steer their boat in the right direction as 
they moved between the billows. But 
it did not take them long to realize 


their utter helplessness in the face of 
these elements. The waves were splash- 
ing in from all sides; the boat was half- 
filled with water; and the next wave 
was threatening to engulf them. ‘‘Mas- 
ter, save us! We are perishing!”’, they 
yelled. 

With all the hollering, our Lord woke 
up right away and was a little disturbed. 
“Why are you fearful?” They should 
have known that our Lord would protect 
the inner circle for sure. They should 
have known that He who had the power 
to keep storms raging in His sleep would 
also have the power to check the tur- 
bulence in that same sleep. But they 
thought He had to be awakened to take 


action. So our Lord reproached them. 
Then our Lord took action. He re- 
buked the wind and the sea. A little 


strange to rebuke an inanimate object! 
More correctly, according to the He- 
brew, He drove back, or checked the 
elements. So, all of a sudden the 
waters went back into the deep, and the 
winds hid in the mountains. Here lies 
the miracle—in the suddenness, not in 
the fact that the winds ceased. 


APPLICATION 


Is the story of the storm on the lake 
just a story? Or does it have a more 
profound meaning? It is like Ernest 
Hemingway’s The Old Man and the Sea. 
This novelette seems to be a simple 
An old man, Santiago, catches a 
fish. The old man loses the fish to the 
sharks. After the day’s work is over, 
he pulls his boat ashore, lays the mast 
on his shoulders, and walks away. He 
falls beneath the mast, picks himself 
up, and goes into his shanty. There he 
lies down on a bed, stretches his arms 
out in the form of a cross, and falls 


story. 


asleep. Santiago is a symbol of man- 
kind. This is the second level. Every 


man must measure up to the task given 
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him in life. The apparent failures, 
because they develop character in him, 
ure his victory. These failures are his 
cross. He carries it well through life, 
and at the end falls into an eternal 
sleep. 

Seripture scholars admit that the 
storm on the lake has a deeper mean- 
ing. The lake is the sea of time. The 
boat is the Church, the barque of Peter. 
This ship is sailing from the shores of 
time to the shores of eternity. On the 
voyage it encounters many storms— 
violent storms—but ultimately arrives 
safely in the eternal ports. 

The storms are the persecution of the 
Church. To give examples, there is 
Alojzije Cardinal Stepinac. He was 
made an archbishop in Yugoslavia in 
1934 and a cardinal in 1953. In 1946 he 
was placed under government arrest 
and penal detention for defending the 
rights of the Church against the en- 
croachments of Tito. And he was under 
house-arrest in his native village until 
February, 1960, when he died. 

There is Jozsef Cardinal Mindszenty 
who was consecrated a bishop in 1944, 


became the Primate of Hungary in 1945, 
and a cardinal in 1946. He was im- 
prisoned for life by the Communist 
government in 1949. Now, since 1956, 
he is a refugee in the U.S. Embassy in 
Budapest. All these years he has been 
prohibited from exercising his jurisdic- 
tion as Primate of all Hungary. 

There is Maryknoll Bishop Walsh in 
China. In March, 1960, he was im- 
prisoned in Shanghai for ‘“treason”— 
a twenty-year sentence. In his prison 
he has nothing to occupy him—neither 
rosary, nor breviary, nor religious books. 
And he may not say Mass. 

And there is Father Unknown, who 
ministered to the needy in South Afriea. 
Faithfully he did his duty all these 
years, teaching catechism, preaching, 
baptizing. Then came the race riots, 
and Father was shot. 

These are but a few samples of the 
many storms that attack the barque of 
Peter. 
turns. 
it will capsize, but it will not. 
the promise: “TI will be with you until 
the consummation of the world.” 


The barque is tossed and it 
Sometimes there is the fear that 
Such is 


The Weeds and the Wheat 


Twenty-fifth Sunday after Pentecost 


“Let them both grow together until the harvest 


OUTLINE: 
The Parable: 
(1) The farmer sows his good seed. 
(2) His enemy sows weeds in that field. 
(3) These weeds are destroyed at harvest 


lime. 

The Application: 

(1) The Son of Man sows the Gospel in 
men’s hearts. 

(2) The devil sows the weeds of wickedness. 

(3) At the end of the world the good people 
are separated from the wicked. 


* (Gospel). 


In his thirteenth chapter St. Matthew 
gives seven parables illustrative of the 
Kingdom of God. The seeond parable 
in this series is that of the weeds and the 
wheat, and it follows immediately upon 
the parable of the sower. 

Our Lord had the knack of using 
concrete, well-known illustrations. He 
would talk about sheep because there 
were plenty of sheep in Palestine, and 
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THE WEEDS AND THE WHEAT 


He would talk about goats for the same 
He would talk about the dry 
cistern, for people knew what it was to 
be thirsty. And He would talk about 
farming because, even though the coun- 
try is hilly, there was considerable 
farming. 

The farmer in the parable of the 
weeds and the wheat was a wealthy 
In Palestine 
the wealthy farmers worked hard. To 
give one example from the Book of 
Ruth: Booz, who was prosperous, spent 
day and night in the field with his men 
and women servants. 


reason. 


farmer; he had servants. 


ENEMY AT WORK 

But the farmer had an enemy, a per- 
sonal enemy, and apparently the only 
enemy he had. The enemy sowed 
When we 
were in grade school, the priest called it 
We did not know then what 


zizania in the wheat field. 


cockle. 
the word meant and are not really fa- 
miliar with it today. In England they 
refer to it as tares. It might be best to 
use the name of a weed common in our 
own area. Here in Minnesota we can 
eall it wild mustard. 

Now, if somebody hates you, will he 
vo to those extremes of sowing weeds in 
vour field?) Not around Minnesota, but 
it was common in the Near East then, 
and it is now. In fact, this is done in 
some parts of Ireland and India. And 
Joman law was aware of the abuse in 
its time beeause it had a statute on what 
to do when somebody damaged a field 
with wild oats. 


WEEDS ARE DESTROYED 


Now when the wheat grew up, the 
weeds came up with it. The impetuous 
servants wanted to pull out the weeds 
right away, but the experienced, ma- 


tured farmer cautioned against this. 
He told them to wait till the harvest. 

At harvest time it was quite easy to 
distinguish the two. First of all, the 
wheat grew a little higher than the 
weeds. Secondly, the weeds matured in 
tufts, the grain in ears. So the farmer 
and his servants could go through the 
field, cut off the heads of the weeds, 
gather them together and burn them to 
make sure they would not germinate 
again come spring. Then he and his 
servants gathered the wheat into the 
barn. After all that hard work, they 
rejoiced. 


APPLICATION 


The farmer who sows the seed in the 
Son of Man. The field is the world, 
and coextensive with the world is His 
Church. The good seed is the Gospel 
and those who have accepted Christ’s 
teachings in their hearts. The enemy, 
of course, is the devil, and the bad seed 
is his works throughout the world. The 
servants are the priests and bishops who 
labor in all parts of the field. The 
harvest time is at the end of the world, 
and the reapers who bring in the harvest 
are the angels. They will go through 
the world and separate the good people 
from the bad. As the weeds are gath- 
ered up and thrown into the fire, so will 
the wicked be gathered and sent down 
into hell: “Depart from me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, which was prepared 
for the devil and his angels.” As the 
good seed is gathered and stored in the 
barn, so will the souls of the just be 
brought together and taken up into 
heaven: “Come, ye blessed of my Fa- 
ther; possess the kingdom prepared for 
you.” And that decision of Infinite 
Wisdom, Justice and Mercy will be 
final. 
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The Mustard Seed and the Leaven 


Twenty-sixth Sunday after Pentecost 


“The Kingdom of Heaven is like a mustard seed . 


OUTLINE: 

(1) The nature of a parable. 

(2) The parable of the mustard seed. 

(3) The parable of the leaven. 

(4) The Church has grown like the mustard 
seed. 

(5) The Church has penetrated society like 
a leaven. 

(6) Men and women spread the Gospel. 


A parable can be compared to a 
symbol. What a symbol is for art, the 
parable is for literature. In the symbol 
two ideas are placed together that are 
not ordinarily associated. There is, 
first of all, the simple idea in that design. 
Embedded in that design is another idea, 
rather foreign until it is explained. 
Thus there is the symbol of the fish. 
The simple idea is fish. Now this fish 
stands for our Lord. This is the deeper 
meaning. A parable has a very similar 
explanation. It also comes from the 
Greek, and it means two thing thrown 
side by side. “Thrown” is the idea, for 
ordinarily the two ideas are not as- 
sociated. After they have been as- 
sociated, a person sees the beauty of the 
combination. Thus the statement, “The 
Kingdom of God is like a field of 
wheat,” is a parable cut down to the 
bare essentials (a simile). The simple 
idea is the wheat field. Now there is 
the world in which is sown the seed of 
the Gospel. This is the deeper meaning. 

To continue with a definition: a par- 
able is a fictitious but lifelike narrative 
composed to illustrate a religious fact or 
truth. As the allegory is a sustained 
metaphor, so the parable is a sustained 
simile. In a parable an object is lke 
some other object. The two objects, the 
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one illustrated and the one illustrating, 
are distinet and placed side by side. 

Socrates says the parable is some- 
thing like his mother, who was a mid- 
wife. The mid-wife helps a child to be 
brought into the world; a parable helps 
an idea to be born in the mind of the 
listener. 

In today’s gospel our Lord uses two 
parables: the mustard seed and the 
leaven. These parables are given in the 
thirteenth chapter of St. Matthew, in 
the group of the seven parables. St. 
Matthew and St. Mark say they were 
spoken by our Lord on the shores of the 
Sea of Galilee, but St. Luke says they 
were used in the synagogue on a Sab- 
bath. I suppose our Lord, somewhat 
like His own priests today, used the 
same story more than once. 


THE MUSTARD SEED 
AND THE LEAVEN 


Our English translations say that the 
mustard seed in the smallest of all the 
seeds, and then the commentators ex- 
plain that there was a popular opinion 
to that effect, even though botanically 
the statement is not true. At any rate, 
this seed grows to a height of from ten 
to twelve feet, and St. Matthew calls it 
one of the bigger plants. It is likened 
to a tree because its woody texture looks 
something like the bark of a tree. 

The second parable is that of the 
leaven. While leaven usually stands 
for corruption, not so in this instance. 
A woman mixes it in three measures of 
flour. The small amount of yeast is 
enough for all that dough and permeates 
all parts of the mass. This bread is 
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THE END OF THE WORLD 


enough then to last eighteen people five 
days. 


THE CHURCH HAS GROWN 
LIKE THE MUSTARD SEED 


These two parables are used to give 
us a clearer concept of the Kingdom of 
God, the Church. The Church started 
out small, like the mustard seed. Our 
Lord and the Apostles made the start, 
and they made it quietly and almost 
imperceptibly. 

Then that Church became big like the 
mustard plant, became a vast organiza- 
tion. The Catholic Church is actually 
the biggest religion in the world. There 
is not another religion, Christian or non- 
Christian, that has the membership of 
the Catholie Church: 527,643,000. Mo- 
hammedanism has a total of 424,813,- 
000; Hinduism: 325,929,000; Confu- 
cianism: 300,290,000; and Protestant- 
ism (fifth in size): 209,961,000. The 
Catholie Church is twice as big as all 
the other Christian religions put  to- 


gether. 


THE CHURCH HAS PENETRATED 

LIKE A LEAVEN 

The Catholie Church is not only like 
the mustard seed, because it has spread 
through time and space; it is also like 
leaven. And it seems to be a leaven 
Europe in the 
Middle Ages was solidly Catholic; there 


more so today than ever. 


The End of the World 


was no other religion. But Catholicism 
was not known outside of Europe. 
While that solid Catholicity is no 
longer true of all Europe, the Faith has 
spread all through South America, to 
many parts of Africa, and has its cells 
in the major cities of Asia. In these 
countries Catholicism is a leaven that 
ferments societies, though it is a gradual 
and almost unnoticeable process. In 
our own country the leaven in Protes- 
tantism is Catholicism. 


MEN AND WOMEN 
SPREAD THE GOSPEL 


In one of these parables our Lord 
points out the work of a man; in the 
other one, the work of a woman. He 
did that beeause he had men and women 
in the audience and wanted to please 
both. As Cardinal Newman says, a 
gentleman “has eyes on all his com- 
pany.” We ourselves can easily apply 
another meaning to this distinction 
that our Lord made. Men work in the 
Church and through the Church to 
spread the Gospel extensively. Women 
work in the Church to spread the Gospel 
intensively. The priest preaches the 
Gospel in the pulpit, but it is the mother 
in the home who embeds that Gospel 
in the hearts of her children and does 
not allow the seed to lie dormant in her 
husband’s heart. 


Last Sunday after Pentecost 


“They will see the Son of Man coming upon the clouds of heaven, with great power 
and glory” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 


(1) The prophecy that Jerusalem will be 
destroyed. 
(2) Jerusalem is destroyed. 


(3) The prophecy about the end of the 
world. 

(4) The general judgment. 

(5) Conclusion: The lot of the good and 
the wicked is determined by free 
choices we make now. 
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Three days before His death, our 
Lord was in the temple as on other oc- 
Some of His disciples were 
with Him: Peter and John, James and 
Andrew, to be sure. They commented 
on the beauty of the temple, the massive 
size of the stone, the perfect workman- 
ship. Then they all left the temple. 

As they departed, our Lord, turning 
around, said to the others: “Do you see 
all these things? Amen I say to you, 
there will not be left here one stone 
upon another that will not be thrown 
down” (Matt., 24:2). Looking at all 
of Jerusalem, He added: “For days 
will come upon thee when thy enemies 
will throw up a rampart about thee, and 
surround thee and shut thee in on every 
side, and will dash thee to the ground 
and thy children within thee 7 
(Luke, 19:43-44). 


casions. 


WHAT TO DO 
WHEN THE TIME COMES 


Our Lord and His disciples continued 
their walk down into the valley of 
Cedron, up the slope of Mount Olivet 
to a vantage point where they had a 
panoramie view of the Holy City. 
There He sat down and gave details on 
what to do when the destruction of 
Jerusalem would come. 1) Let those, 
He said, who are in Judea flee to the 
mountains. 2) Let him who is on the 
housetop not go down to take anything 
from his house, but rather let him go 
down the outer staircase and flee im- 
mediately without any baggage. 3) 
Let him who is in the field not turn 
back to take his cloak. There will be 
no time for that. 4) Woe to those who 
are with child or have infants at the 
breast in those days, for they cannot 
leave their burden behind either out of 
necessity—the pregnaney—or out of 
love—the child at the breast. 5) Pray 
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that your flight will not be in the winter, 
when the rushing torrents will make it 
difficult, or on the Sabbath, when pious 
Jews and like-minded Christians would 
have seruples about walking one mile. 


JERUSALEM IS DESTROYED 


After our Lord’s death, events in 
Palestine shaped up in fulfillment of the 
prophecy. A group of zealots banded 
together and rebelled against the pro- 
curator who had been making unreason- 
able demands on his subjects. -» The 
zealots turned to violence, and finally 
Roman blood shed on Palestinian soil 
spelled out war. Titus, the son of 
Emperor Vespasian, led 60,000 legion- 
naires upon the Holy City to destroy 
the rebels to a man. The legionnaires 
surrounded the city on all sides, cut 
off the water-supply, and stopped all 
foods coming into the city. Famine 
and pestilence arose in the Holy City 
among the one million inhabitants. The 
60,000 legionnaires bombarded the city, 
broke down the city gates, and mas- 
sacred the population. Soldiers fell be- 
fore the horses; mothers heavy with 
child were crushed beneath the chariot 
wheels; little children had their bodies 
torn apart as the mob rushed through 
the streets. Of the one million inhabit- 
ants, 200,000 lay dead in the streets of 
Jerusalem. Never before in history has 
there been such bloodshed, writes eye- 
witness Josephus Flavius, the Jewish 
historian. 

For five months the Romans laid 
siege to the Holy City in that fatal year 
70 ap. After that a Christian walked 
through the rubble of the city and over 
the ruins of the temple. He looked at 
those massive stones lying helter-skel- 
ter, and he reealled the prophecy of our 
Lord that not one stone would remain 
upon the other. The Romans erected 
a temple to Jupiter, the Roman god, 


on the ruins of this temple, and they 
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THE END OF THE WORLD 

made the Holy Sepulchre a shrine to 
Venus, the Roman goddess of love. 
Icven the name of the city was changed 
to Aelia Capitolina to destroy tire last 
vestige of this Jewish center of worship. 
fulfilled the prophecy of 
Daniel (11:31) spoken six centuries be- 


Now was 


fore Christ: they “shall take away the 
continual sacrifice, and they shall place 
there the abomination unto desolation.” 


THE END OF THE WORLD 
IS PROPHESIED 


Less than forty years after our Lord 
spoke the prophecy about Jerusalem, 
This im- 
mediate fulfillment lent credence to the 


the Holy City was destroyed. 


second prophecy which our Lord also 
made while seated on the slope of 
Mount Olivet. The destruction of 
Jerusalem would be a preview of the 
great destruction that would come at 
the end of the world. The sorrows of 
Jerusalem, multiplied a thousand times, 
give but a vague picture of the tribula- 
tion to be expected at the final end. 
When the world will come to an end 
man (Matt. 24:36). 


Certain known events will come before 


does not know 
the end, but man does not know the in- 
terval of time between these .and the 
At the end “the sun will be 
darkened and the moon will not give 


very end. 


her light, and the stars will fall from 
(Matt. 24:29). Then will 
As the light- 
ning rises in the East and shines even to 
the West for all to see, so obvious will 


heaven...” 
the Son of Man come. 


be the coming of the Son of Man. As 
sudden as is the coming of the lightning, 
so sudden will be the coming of the Son 
of Man. The angels of God with glis- 
tening trumpets will herald His coming. 
He will come on the clouds amid great 
power and glory to judge the world. 


All mankind living will be brought 
before Him. All the dead will be 
brought out of their graves from all 
parts of the seven continents and the 
seven seas. All these people—the many 
billions—will stand before Christ, their 
Judge. 

All the sins that a person has com- 
mitted: all his thoughts, words, deeds, 
and omissions; the sins that have not 
been confessed; the sins that have been 
concealed in the confessional; and the 
sins that have been forgiven—all these 
sins will be made known to mankind. 
They will be put on television, as it 
were, for every man, woman, and child 
to see, for St. Paul says the Lord “will 
both bring to light the things hidden in 
darkness and make manifest the coun- 
sels of hearts ...” (1 C. 4:5). This 
publicity is necessary so that God’s 
great mercy may be made known and 
men’s repentance be not forgotten. The 
sins of the wicked will be a source of 
shame for them. The sins of the just, 
however, will not be any embarrass- 





ment. 


THE LOT OF THE GOOD 
AND THE WICKED 


Then the Son of God will divide man- 
kind into two groups. On His right He 
will place the sheep—billions of them. 
On the left He will place the goats— 
To those on the right 
He will speak with kindness: “Come, 
blessed of my Father, take possession 
of the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world...” (Matt. 
25:34). Then our Lord will turn His 
face to the left and speak with the 
wrath of hell: “Depart from me, ac- 
cursed one, into the everlasting fire 
which ws prepared for the devil and 
his angels” (Matt. 25:41). 





lesser billions. 
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Luke Wadding: 
Treland’s Saintly Scholar 


By RT. REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., Ed.D. 


- 

I EW SCHOLARS of the seventeenth 
century equaled and none surpassed the 
erudition of Luke Wadding, historian 
and theologian. On the occasion of the 
tereentenary of his death, in 1957, His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XII wrote to Car- 
dinal John D’Alton, Archbishop of 
Armagh: “Luke Wadding, the glory 


and pride of the Franciscan Order, 


whose memory it is your wish to honor 
with due meed of praise on the tercen- 
tenary of his death You have in 
him a noble pattern of religious life, 
you have in him an admirable example 
of virtue combined with patriotism.” 


CARDINAL D’ALTON’S TRIBUTE 


We are indebted to Cardinal D’Alton 
for his thumbnail sketch of Luke Wad- 
ding and its tribute to the great 
scholar on this oceasion of his tercen- 
tenary. The learned Irish Cardinal 
spoke of Wadding as one who had 
served his Order with the greatest dis- 
tinction and fidelity. 


He was responsible for establishing 
the Irish Franciscans in St. Isidore’s 
(Rome), which holds cherished mem- 
ories for so many Irishmen from its 
foundation down to our own day. 
One feels that the spirit of Luke 
W adding, with his lean ascetic face so 
finely portrayed by Ribera, is still a 
dominant influence in the College 
halls and eloisters. There he ma- 
tured as a scholar with a remarkably 
wide range of learning. His literary 


achievements were acclaimed — in 
every Catholic country in Europe. 
Two of his works, his monumental 
History (Annales) of his Order, and 
his masterly edition of Duns Scotus, 
would have sufficed to keep most 
scholars busy for a lifetime, but they 
were only a small part of the writings 








Pastor, Editor of The Catholic Edu- 
cator, author of texts for schools, for- 
merly Superintendent of Schools im the 
Pittsburgh diocese, Msgr. Cumpbell 1s 
Vice-President General of N.C.EA. 





that came from his versatile and in- 
defatigable pen. In St. Isidore’s he 
established a tradition of scholarship 
and especially of historical research, 
which is being worthily maintained 
by the Irish Franciscans of the 
present day. 

In Rome the beautiful church and 
convent of St. Isidore, which he founded 
on the slopes of the Pincian hill, re- 
mains a memorial to his name; and for 
the last three hundred years it has been 
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the chief focus of Irish interest in the 
Holy City, and the seat of scholarship 
by the Irish Franciscans. 


IRELAND IN WADDING’S TIME 


Luke Wadding was born at Water- 
ford, Ireland, October 16, 1588, the year 
of the Spanish Armada. At this point 
in the reign of Elizabeth I, there was 
little chance of an Irish Catholic stu- 
dent receiving adequate education in 
Treland. 


It was the time of the savage Tudor 
aggression in Ireland. West of Wa- 
terford the great Munster plains had 
been desolated in a foretaste of mod- 
ern, total war. “The lowing of a cow 
or the voice of a ploughman was not 
to be heard,” said the Irish an- 
nalists, “from Dingle to the Rock of 
Cashel”—an area half the size of 
Belgium. Starvation and famine had 
wiped out the population. 

The Tudor aggression was knitting 
the Irish into a new unity. The 
Waddings were descended from Eng- 
lish colonists who had come to Ire- 
land hundreds of years before and 
they had remained loyal to the Eng- 
lish crown, even if intermarried with 
the Irish. But now the Tudors had 
added religious persecution to con- 
quest. The Irish had remained Cath- 
olic, their clergy were outlawed and 
hunted down, the monasteries and 
colleges destroyed, education denied 
to them. 


The Irish had always looked to 
Kurope rather than Britain—they 
had a thousand-year-old tradition of 
cultural intercourse, going back to 
the time when Irish saints and schol- 
urs had been in every part of Europe. 
Irish monastic foundations of the 11th 
and 12th centuries, the Schottenkloes- 
ter, still left their mark in Germany 
and Eastern Europe. An Irishman 
noted for his sanctity, the Blessed 
Thaddeus MeCarthy, had died in 
Italy the year Columbus discovered 
America—and MeCarthy had stud- 
ied in Paris under a kinsman who 
had a chair in the university of 
Paris. The Tudor attack sent the 
Irish abroad in swarms. Soon every 
university in Europe, Rome, Lisbon, 
Coimbra, Paris, Louvain, Prague, 
Cologne, Salamanca had Irish 
students.’ 


WADDING FAMILY 


Luke was the eleventh of fourteen 
children of Walter Wadding, a citizen 
of eminence, and Anastasia Lombard, a 
near relation of Peter Lombard, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh. Baptized on the 
feast of St. Luke, he received the name 
of that great evangelist. Many mem- 
bers of the Wadding family distin- 
guished themselves in their various ca- 


1 Taken from “Treland, Weeklv Bulletin of 
the Denartment of External Affairs” No. 363: 
15-TV-1957. Quoted in The Cord, Vol. VII, 


1957. 
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LUKE WADDING: IRELAND’S SAINTLY SCHOLAR 


reers. His brother Ambrose, a Jesuit, 
taught philosophy with applause at 
Dillingen, Bavaria, but died at an early 
age. Certain cousins of Luke, notably 
the Augustinian, Richard Wadding, and 
the Jesuits, Peter and Michael Wad- 
ding, served their respective orders with 
distinction. 

The boy Luke was brought up piously 
by his devout Christian parents who, in 
accord with the prevailing Irish cus- 
tom, required all their children, when 
able to read, to recite daily the Little 
Office of the Blessed Virgin, and, at 
stated times, the Penitential Psalms 
with the litanies and orations, the Of- 
fice of the Dead, and other prayers con- 
tained in the so-called minor Breviary 
of Pius V, then much in use among 
Catholics in Ireland. Luke showed 
great intellectual promise from an early 
age. At thirteen he had acquired a 
knowledge of the Classics, and had 
learned to write Latin, prose and verse, 
with faeility. His eclassie training is 
evident to all who read his work. 


FORMAL EDUCATION 


Later under the direction of his 
brother Matthew, Luke read logie and 
part of physies in Ireland. Unfortu- 
nately, when Luke was barely fourteen, 
his parents died of the plague. 
“Though he had been given a good edu- 
eation in Ireland,” writes Fr. Mark 
Hegener, O.F.M., “it was impossible 
for him to enter higher studies because 
of the Penal Laws which had crippled 
all Catholie life in Ireland. Matthew 
decided to take the boy to Lisbon, Por- 
tugal, that he might there enter the 
Irish College conducted by the Jesu- 
its.”* After six months Luke left the 
seminary to enter the novitiate of the 


* Franciscan Herald and Forum, February 
1957, “Luke Wadding, Churchman, Francis- 
can, Patriot,” by Mark Hegener, O.F.M. 
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Friars Minor in the Convent of the Im- 
maculate Conception at Matozinhos, 
near Oporto. There he later 
solemn profession and received minor 
orders. 

His superiors next sent him to Leyria, 
the house of studies, to specialize in 
Scotistic philosophy for two years. His 
next move was to Lisbon where he read 
theology, and then for three years he 
was privileged to hear at Coimbra emi- 


made 


nent scholars, among them Didacus 
Limadensis, Egidius a Presentatione, 


and the great Suarez. This famous Jes- 
uit theologian was one of the founders of 
international law. He refuted the idea 
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of the divine right of kings so popular 
with James I then King of England. 
James I wrote a bitter complaint to the 
King of Spain regarding the theories of 
We can 
assume that the theories of Suarez on 
contractual obligations in the state 
must have been intensely interesting to 


Suarez on royal sovereignty. 


Wadding, the young exile from oppres- 
sion. Fifty years later a colleague of 
Wadding reealled the “intellectual acu- 
men and scotistic subtlety in argument, 
in which... by long odds, he surpassed 


the sharpest wits.” 
EARLY PRIESTHOOD 


Luke was ready for ordination in 
1613. Very shortly after being raised 
to the dignity of the priesthood he was 
In the pulpit 
he gave evidence of a perfect command 
not only of rhetorical art, but of the 
Portuguese Castilian 


commissioned to preach. 


and languages. 
His biographer makes note of the fact 
that in his ordination year Father Luke 
began “to draw up a sylva or common- 
place-book — of the 
Scriptures, the Fathers, the lives of the 


quotations from 


saints, ete., which is still preserved in 
MS. 
chives of the order at Merchant’s Quay, 
Dublin. 
play at 
chapter, Antony a Trejo, the viear- 


two large volumes of in the ar- 
After a brilliant academie dis- 


Lisbon during a_ provincial 


general of the order, sent him to Sala- 
Here he 


mastered Hebrew, composed his work 


manea for fuller opportunities. 


on the origin and excellence of that 
tongue, and was assigned the chair of 
theology in the College of St. Francis.”* 

During the first five years of his 
priesthood Father Luke gave proof of 
his ability as a professor, but in 1618, 
then in thirteenth year, he 


his was 


*The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol 
“Luke Wadding,” by Gregory Cleary. 
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chosen by Philip III for the office of 
theologian to the embassy which Philip 


DAUGHTERS 
was then sending to Paul V to promote 


| OF THE 

the doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- - 

tion. This embassy of the Catholic | HEART OF MARY 
king arrived in Rome, December 17, — mr ; | 
1618. Father Wadding at once set out | Wounded in France in 1790 by Rev. 
in search of materials that would enable Pierre Joseph Picot de Cloriviére, S.J., 
him to discharge the work entrusted | os Tem Adie Mate oe Coe 
to him. He spent many days in the li- 
braries of Rome and visited famous 
libraries in other cities. The solution | 
of theological difficulties that arose de- | aa 5 ante 
volved in great measure on him. His | those with imperative home obligations. 
own history of the work of the embassy 
is a succinct and objective statement. 
After the legate had returned to Spain, 
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who rendered it illustrious in every 
age. He undertook the publication of 
their writings and the recording of their 
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northern and central Italy and in 
Germany. The accumulated materials 
were handed over to Wadding. He im- 
mediately set about writing a complete 
and annotated edition of the Writings 
of St. Francis. This single work was 
enough to show that St. Francis himself 
was no enemy to learning. Other writ- 
ings were in preparation by Marius a 
Calasio, but unfortunately this learned 
Franciscan died with his work short of 
completion. Wadding picked up the 
works of Calasio and carried to comple- 
tion four large tomes of a Hebrew con- 
cordance with a Hebrew grammar and 
dictionary. 

The munificence of Paul V supported 
W adding’s efforts and gave him a print- 
ing press with Hebrew type that made 
possible this valuable contribution to 
biblical knowledge. This press enabled 
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Wadding to publish the work in Hebrew 
that he had composed at Salamanca. 
The publication of the works of Angelo 
del Paz gave the fruits of his great 
learning to the world. In 1624 Wad- 
ding issued in one volume the Concord- 
ance of St. Anthony of Padua and the 
Promptuarium morale of an anonymous 
Irish Franciscan, probably Thomas 
Hibernicus. To this latter work Father 
Wadding added marginal notes of his 
own. In the same year there appeared, 
at Vienna, Wadding’s aceount of the 
martyrdom at Prague of the fourteen 
Friars Minor puts to death for the Faith 
by the Bohemian hereties. Again in the 
same year Wadding published his 
Legatio Philippi IIT et IV. 

This industrious publisher brought 
out work after work in the ensuing 
years, but his fame as a writer and a 
critic rests chiefly on his monumental 
edition of Scotus, on the Scriptores, and, 
above all, on the Annales ord. minorum. 
In 1639 he published at Lyons a com- 
plete edition of the writings of the 
Subtle Doctor, in sixteen volumes, hav- 
ing devoted four vears to the proximate 
preparation. This was a colossal under- 
taking and would alone have immortal- 
ized his name. The Seriptore s ord. mi- 
norum, an alphabetieal list of the writ- 
ers of the Seraphie Order with a syllabus 
of their works, appeared in 1650 in a 
one-folio volume. This work still holds 
its place as the standard work on the 
subject. According to Cleary, Wad- 
ding’s greatest literary achievement was 
the Annales ord. minorum, a history of 
the Franecisean Order from its foun- 
dation. The strictures of those erities 
who find “serious chronological errors” 
and a “want of accuracy and scientific 
method” in the Annales are hardly borne 
out by a close study of the work itself. 
Several official continuators took up 
the work where Wadding left off, but 


















































LUKE WADDING: IRELAND’S SAINTLY SCHOLAR 


only one of these rivals the work of the — ciscan Order. He himself said that 


master, Wadding. much of his publishing work was 

We have neglected to mention that brought forth under the immense bur- 
Wadding published the life of John den of different occupations. “It is 
Duns Scotus in 1644 as a separate work, — the work of the night time,” he writes, 
but it had been originally prefixed to “the whole day having been employed 
the first volume of his complete edition —in heavy duties.” 


of the writings of the Subtle Doctor. 


sia cad — : A SERVICE TO IRELAND 
All of his literary activity was carried 





out amid the encumbrance of many A new phase now comes up for con- 
other responsibilities: the establish- sideration in the life of Wadding. His 
ment of the Irish College of San Isidoro service to Ireland began in his youth, 
on the Pincian Hill, numerous tasks not after the establishment of the Con- 
which the Vatican gave him, and other federation of Kilkenny. This Confed- 
absorbing interests, notably his vital eration was the first Irish Independent 
interest in Irish polities. We note also Parliament, and we are not astonished 
that Luke Wadding, to the end of his that the Irish leaders, both Gaelic and 
days, spared no pains to make known Irish-Norman, sought the help of Ire- 
the forgotten works of Franciscan land’s stalwart representative in Rome. 
authors and to give proof of the love of The Confederation appointed Wadding 
learning and scholarship in the Fran- their agent and procurator in Rome 
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and Italy. Thus it became his duty 
to enlist in the Irish cause the practical 
sympathy of the Papacy and the Euro- 
pean courts. From European powers 
he obtained safe conducts for the trans- 
port of the arms and war equipment he 
purchased. He found and secured the 
services of Irish officers in European 
armies. It is an exaggeration to say, 
as one English dictionary of national 
biography has said, that Wadding “in- 
stigated the Irish rebellion of 1641.” 
One Walter Harris, who classified him- 
self as an historian, professes himself 
surprised that such a scholarly Irish- 
man should be interested in the freedom 
of his country. The Holy Father, three 
hundred years later, commended Wad- 
ding for his patriotism. 

The situation in Ireland was difficult. 
Those who had joined themselves to- 
gether did not agree in purpose: the 
conservative elements sought an inde- 
pendent Irish parliament that would 
guarantee the free profession of the 
Catholic religion; the radical elements 
would not stop short of political separa- 
tion. There were representatives of 
each party among the Franciseans. 

At Wadding’s Father 
Scarampi was sent in 1643 as papal 


suggestion 


envoy to Ireland, with supplies of arms, 
ammunition, and money. He procured 
letters from the Holy See to the Catho- 
lic powers of Europe to enlist their 
sympathies and secure their aid in 
favor of the Irish war. In 1645 he pre- 
vailed on the new pope, Innocent X, to 
send another envoy to Ireland, with 
the powers and dignity of an Apostolic 
nuncio, and Archbishop Rinuccini was 


chosen. Wadding was instrumental in 
sending sums of money to Ireland 
through the nuncio. Great interest 


was now evinced in Irish affairs at the 
When O'Neill won a de- 
Benburb, a solemn 


Roman Court. 


cisive victory at 
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LUKE WADDING: IRELAND’S SAINTLY SCHOLAR 


Te Deum was sung in Rome and the 
standards taken in battle were hung 
as trophies in the cupola of St. Peter’s. 
Innocent X, through Wadding, sent his 
blessing to Owen Roe O'Neill and with 
it the sword of the great Earl of Ty- 
But and disunion 
the 
all, and no one felt the blow so much as 


rone. jealousy 


among Confederate chiefs ruined 


Wadding. The death of O’Neill and 
the invasion of Cromwell ended the 
Irish Confederation. Wadding lived 


to see the Cromwellian Plantation and 
the apparent utter destruction of Trish 
hopes of freedom. He had at any rate 


the knowledge that he was helping to 


INSTITUTIONS FOUNDED 


Wadding continued to act as the 
official representative and indefatigable 
agent in the Roman Curia of the arch- 
bishops and bishops of Ireland, and 
the Holy See itself took no measure of 
importance concerning Ireland without 
consulting him. He _ served Ireland 
well, though he never ventured back to 
his native soil. On arriving at Rome 
in 1618 he had found the name of Ire- 
land, writes Cleary, partly ignomin- 
iously ignored, partly (owing to the 
wiles of her traditional enemies) dis- 
paraged and reviled. But he lost no 
opportunity of rectifying matters and 


preserve Irish traditions and literature — soon sueceeded in making 


for the future. known and respected. 


Ireland 
Two flourishing 
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institutions founded by him now spoke 
in her favor—the Irish Franciscan Col- 
lege of St. Isidore and the Ludovisian 
College for Irish secular priests. St. 
Isidore’s he founded in 1625, being 
authorized thereto by letters patent of 
the general and a special Bull of Ur- 
ban VIII. Such men Antony 
Hickey, Patrick Fleming, John Ponce, 
and Martin Walsh were the first pro- 
Wadding proceeded to extend 


as 


fessors. 
the existing buildings, which the gen- 
erosity of his friends enabled him to 
purchase. The College, as it stands 
today, is practically his exclusive crea- 
tion. He procured for the library 5,000 
select works, 
lection of MSS. bound in 800 volumes. 
During the first thirty years of its ex- 
istence this college educated 200 stu- 
dents, 70 of which number filled chairs 
of philosophy and theology in various 
countries of Europe. 


besides a precious col- 


Fr. Luke Wadding died at St. 
Isidore’s College, November 18, 1657. 
In the observance of his tercentenary 
the Holy Father, Pius XII, gave an 
address, October 8, 1957. We quote in 
part: “The memory of Luke Wadding 
must bring to your minds a keen sense 
of gratitude for a double legacy, that 
during a thousand years and longer has 
enriched the lives of the Irish people, 
both at home and overseas. You recall 
that he first came to Rome from Lis- 
bon in 1618, as a member of a Royal 
Commission to petition the Pope to 
declare that Mary, the Mother of God, 
immaculately That 
was, indeed, a petition dear to every 


Was conceived. 


Franciscan heart, and what could be 
more appealing, more stirring for the 
soul of an Irishman than to assist in 
revealing to his fellow-men another 
jewel in the beauteous crown of the 


Queen of Heaven.” 
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Obligation to Supply Anointings 
After Emergency 
Extreme Unction 


Question: What is the extent of the 
obligation of supplying the anointing 
after an emergency administration of 
extreme unction in which only one 
anointing with the general form was 
used? Some say that there is no obliga- 
tion of completing the anointings if an 
hour has elapsed. 

CHAPLAIN 


Answer: There is an obligation of 
supplying the anointings of the various 
senses when, in case of necessity, the 
briefer and general form with a single 
anointing has been used. This obliga- 
tion is clear from the wording of canon 


947, § 1: 


The anointings are to be performed 
accurately with the words, order and 
in the manner prescribed in the ritual 
books; in case of necessity, however, 
a single anointing on one of the 
senses or, more properly, on the fore- 
head with the prescribed briefer form 
suffices, with the obligation of supply- 
ing the individual anointings when 
the danger has passed. 


The passing of the danger obviously 
refers to the passing of the necessity or 
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emergency which indicated that the 
shorter general form with a_ single 
anointing should be used rather than the 
anointing of the various senses. 

The law does no more than state the 
obligation of supplying the omitted 
anointings. It is generally admitted 
that the anointings of the individual 
senses should not be supplied if, after 
the single anointing with the short form, 
the person is now dead; also if the 
person so anointed is no longer in danger 
of death. To this I would add that 
there is no obligation of supplying the 
unointings if the single anointing was 
administered conditionally to a person 
apparently dead, unless the same per- 
son later gives definite signs of life. 

The extent of the obligation of sup- 
plying the anointings might refer to the 
gravity of the obligation or to the dura- 
tion of the obligation. A side question 
might be whether the supphed anoint- 
ings are to be given absolutely or con- 
ditionally. 

The gravity of the obligation, accord- 
ing to a more lenient opinion, is not 
apparent. Many authors make no com- 
ment on the point, one way or the other. 
Some think it is per se a grave obliga- 
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tion.! Cappello states that the gravity 
of the obligation is not evident, and, 
therefore, the more benign opinion is 
to be held. I should think, therefore, 
that a priest should not be concerned 
about the gravity of the obligation, but 
rather the reasonable fulfillment of the 
obligation stated in canon 947. He 
would have reason to accuse himself of 
neglecting the fulfillment of the obliga- 
tion if he were not to continue with the 
individual anointings in circumstances 
where there would be no reasonable 
excuse for not doing so either immedi- 
ately after the single anointing or within 
a relatively short time without undue 





*Merkelback, Summa Theologiae Moralis, 
ed. 3, III, n. 693: McCarthy, Problems in 
Theology, Vol. I (The Newman Press, 1956), 
p. 331. 

2? Tractatus Canonico-Moralis de  Sacre- 
mentis, Vol. III, De Extrema Unctione, ed. 
4,n. 91. 


inconvenience. Perhaps a proper modus 
agendi could be formulated something 
like this: continue with the individual 
anointings immediately if circumstances 
are favorable; if they are not, remain 
on the scene for a reasonable time to 
see if circumstances become more favor- 
able. Of course, this advice cannot 
cover all possible contingencies. Only 
a priest on the scene can decide in the 
individual ease what ean or should be 
done in regard to supplying the anoint- 
ings immediately or shortly after a 
single anointing given in an emergency 
ease, 

The second part of the problem pre- 
sented regards the duration of the ob- 
ligation of supplying the anointings. 
This, I think, will ordinarily suppose 
that the priest has departed from the 
scene and the emergeney which necessi- 
tated the use of the single anointing 
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has passed, so that, if the priest were 
to return, there would be nothing to 
prevent him from continuing with the 
anointing of the individual senses. 
Again, the law merely states the ob- 
ligation of supplying the anointings; it 
says nothing about a time limit to the 
obligation. From this it may be rightly 
concluded that the anointings may be 
supplied as long as the danger of death 
lasts and that the anointings should not 
be supplied if the person is no longer 
in danger of death. Many authors also 
conclude the obligation of supplying is 
had per se as long as the person con- 
tinues to be in danger of death. How- 
ever, some moralists see a necessity for 
a moral union between the individual 
anointings and the previously admin- 
istered single anointing. The moral 
union is said to be absent after about 


an hour, so that the obligation of sup- 
plying the individual anointings would 
not extend beyond about an_ hour.* 
Cappello ventures to say about a half 
hour.* 

The opinion that the obligation of 
supplying the anointings ceases if a 
notable  time—about an hour—has 
elapsed since the single anointing was 
given is sufficiently probable to be safe 
in practice. Here, of course, 1 consider 
only the question of obligation. Also I 
think cases of conditional anointing will 
demand separate consideration. I have 
in mind a person who is anointed con- 
ditionally with the short form, Later 
it is known that the person is now cer- 


* Genicot-Salsmans, [nstitutiones Theologiac 
Voralis, ed. 7, Vol. II, n. 417; cf. Coronata, 
De Sacramentis, n. 563. 

* Loc. cit. 
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tainly capable of receiving the sacra- 
ment of extreme unction, but the doubt 
about the validity of the single anoint- 
ing remains or is resolved in favor of 
invalidity. Would there an 
obligation of returning after even a 


not be 
very long time, supposing the person is 
still in danger of death, to supply the 
individual anointings absolutely or 
simply to administer the sacrament? 
Finally, | raised the question of sup- 
plying the individual anointings condi- 
tionally or absolutely. If the single 
anointing given absolutely, the 
supplied anointings should be given ab- 


Was 


solutely. If the single anointing was 
conditional, the supplying should ordi- 


narily be conditional. I “ordi- 


narily,” because in the interval between 


Say 


the single anointing and the supplying 


of the individual anointings certain 


knowledge of the capacity of the subject 
of 
obtained. 


extreme unction may have been 


Can Assistant Be Given 
General Delegation for Marriages 
without Power to Subdelegate? 


Question: An assistant is given gen- 
eral delegation by the Ordinary of the 
place or by the pastor for marriages in 
the parish to which he is assigned. Can 
this delegation be restricted so as not 
to include the power of subdelegation 
for a particular marriage? 

VETERAN 

Answer: As the question is put, | 
think the answer is in the negative, that 


is, the delegation cannot be restricted 
so as not to include power of subdelega- 
tion in a particular case. 


It is clear from several responses of 
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the Code Commission that the rules of 
canon 199 governing delegation and sub- 
delegation of jurisdiction are to be ap- 
plied also to delegation and subdelega- 
tion of the power to assist validly at 
marriages. A notable exception is found 
in canon 1096, § 1. Only assistants in 
a parish can be given general delegation 
by the ordinary or the pastor for mar- 
riages; and this general delegation can 
be given only for marriages in the 
parish to which the assistant is assigned. 
There can be delegation for marriages 
given by the Holy See, even of a general 
kind. Examples of delegation from the 
Holy See are found in the faculties of 
military chaplains, and one example of 
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a general delegation from the Holy See 
with subdelegation prohibited.® 

The general principle applicable to 
our question is found in canon 199, § 3. 
General delegated power granted by 
one lower than the Roman Pontiff hav- 
ing ordinary power can be subdelegated 
in particular cases. Both the ordinary 
of the place and the pastor have ordi- 
nary power to assist validly at mar- 
riages within their territories. As seen 
above, both the ordinary and the pastor 
can grant to assistants general delega- 
tion for marriages. Ineluded in such 


> Cf. Vademecum for the Priests Serving the 
Military Vicariate of the United States of 
America, ed. June 1961, pp. 56 and 76-78. 
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power, according to canon 199, § 3, when 
given to an assistant, is the power to 
subdelegate a particular priest for a 
particular marriage. It seems to me 
that the power of subdelegation for a 
particular marriage is so contained in 
the concept of general delegation ac- 
cording to canon 199, § 3, that neither 
the ordinary nor the pastor can exclude 
it. No mention of the possible ex- 
clusion of the power to subdelegate is 
found in paragraph 3 of the canon, 
whereas specific mention of the possible 
prohibition of subdelegation is found in 
paragraph 2 of the same canon, in ref- 
erence to subdelegation of habitually 
delegated power received from the Holy 
See. 

Further confirmation of the opinion 
just expressed is evident in a reply of 
the Code Commission, December 28, 


1927. The question asked was: 
Whether an assistant who, according 
to ¢. 1096, § 1, has received from the 
pastor or from the ordinary of the place 
general delegation to assist at mar- 
riages, can subdelegate another deter- 
minate priest to assist at a determinate 
marriage. The reply was: In_ the 
affirmative.® 

While the power to subdelegate is 
included in an assistant’s general dele- 
gation for marriages in a parish, the 
lawful use of the power to subdelegate 
by an assistant will be, for many 
reasons, subject to the will of the pastor. 
By his very position an assistant is sub- 
ject to the pastor.‘ Among the fune- 
tions reserved to the pastor, as men- 


®* Bousearen, Canon Law Digest, Vol. I, p. 
1; AAS, XX, p. 61. 
* Canon 476, 7. 
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tioned in canon 426, is assistance at 
marriages. Thus the pastor has the 
right to assist personally at any mar- 
riage within his parish. Surely his will 
is to be ascertained in the matter of an 
outsider coming into the parish to assist 
at a marriage, even though the assistant 
van grant delegation validly. Perhaps 
the matter can be summed up by saying 
that an assistant with general delega- 
tion for marriages should use his power 
to subdelegate a determinate priest for 
a determinate marriage only with at 
least the reasonably presumed permis- 
sion of the pastor. 


Sacramental Penances: 
Vocal or Mental Prayer 


Question: Must the sacramental 
penances of certain prayers (Pater, Ave, 
Litany, ete.) be recited voeally, or is 
mental recitation, as is done when read- 
ing the prayers without moving the lips 
or vocal organs, sufficient for the va- 
lidity of the recital? I have consulted 
several authors and find silence on the 
question. 

PAROCHUS 


Answer: Merkelback has a word or 
two on the matter. According to the 
eminent Dominican moralist, merely 
reading prayers or merely mental recita- 
tion of prayers which are customarily 
recited vocally does not suffice when 
the recitation of prayers is imposed as 
a sacramental penance. However, if 
penitents think that mental recitation 
suffices, they are not to be disturbed. 
If they ask, they should be instructed.* 


Noldin has practically the same 
teaching. Both authors state that 


®Summa Theologiae Moralis, ed. 3, III, n. 
563. 

* Summa Theologiae Moralis, ed. 31, III, n. 
310. 


mental prayers can be imposed by the 
confessor, e.g., acts of faith, hope, and 
charity, meditations, but both agree 
that external works are more in con- 
formity with the nature of the sacra- 
ment as a sensible sign. 

One more author, whose work I 
checked, may be added. Regatillo has 
merely one sentence, but directly to the 
point. “Recitari debet (oratio imposita) 
mente eam 


ore, non solum oculis et 


percurrendo.”'® He then gives canon 
934 as a reference. Though the canon 
referred to concerns the recitation of 
prayers for the purpose of gaining in- 
dulgences, the author evidently con- 
siders the same norms to apply to sae- 
ramental penances which consist in the 
recitation of prayers. 

The conelusion, according to the 
teaching of moralists who have con- 
sidered the matter worth mentioning, 
is that prayers imposed by the confessor 
are to be recited vocally. It will not 
be necessary for the penitent to hear 
himself or even to emit any sound, but 
the words of the prayers are to be 
formed vocally, i.e., in the same way 
the breviary is recited in private. 

Considering the wise counsel of 
Merkelback about not disturbing peni- 
tents about the manner of recitation of 
the penance imposed, I should like to 
add a little thought of my own. I see 
no objection to the confessor forming a 
intention of imposing the 
prayers in such a way that, should the 


general 


penitent recite the prayers only men- 
tally or merely read them without form- 
ing the words, mental recitation (as a 
meditation) would suffice to fulfill the 
penance, 


10 


Theologiae Moralis Summa, Il, n. 455. 
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*‘Inevitability of Gradualness”’ 
THe Krusucuev Patrern. By Frank 
(iibney (Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
New York, 1961), 280 pages. $4.95. 
This book, which contains, besides 
its well-exposed thesis, sixty-nine pages 
of information concerning the Commu- 
nist Parties in of sixty-seven 
countries—from Afghanistan to Viet- 
nam—is one no American should be 
without if only to possess a handbook 
on the condition of the CP in Latin 
America and the Far, Middle, and Near 
east. 


ing of 


each 


The reader who grasps the mean- 
‘Marxism-Leninism-Khrush- 
us opposed to “Stalinism”’ 
will be armed against the crazy notion 
that the CP is a noisy nuisance, a small, 
broken-up gang in the United States, 
for instance; he will be prepared to dis- 
cover the apparatus by which the Hor- 
ror gets its way. 


chevism”’ 


I;vidently, the book aims to show the 
reason for the apparent down-grading 
of Stalinism. One could argue that 
Stalin himself started the trend in 1948; 
his wartime predatory character had to 
change, the conquests being in process 
of absorption and Socialism no longer in 
only one state. The Krushehev pat- 
tern takes it on from here. In 1952 
Dorothy Thompson wrote of “ehange” 
in the Soviet Union; the power in the 
monolith had moved from Party to 
State—apparently. Russia’s appear- 
ance as a State which the Party served 
was to have the effeet of making her 
one among equals—States now destined 
to wither away as the result of preda- 
tory thought and palsied public opinion. 


The State in every nation and clime, 
which Pius XII termed “a living entity” 
endowed with regality, was destined 
now to crumble because Socialism was 
now to be the world religion. Gibney 
shows his readers the plan in process of 
fulfillment. 

However, Gibney himself labors 
under an hypothesis consonant with the 
objectives of this plan. Like George 
Orwell proclaiming with his last breath 
that every line he had ever written was 
in favor of Social Democracy, Gibney 
believes that Welfare Statism leaves 
little foothold for Communism and that 
predictable—because — natural—social 
imbalances provide a matrix for Com- 
munism. In line with his own exposi- 
tion of the Khrushchev pattern, he 
should be able to show that welfare- 
subsumed Norway need never be an- 
nexed by the Soviet Union because the 
Socialist dynamism runs unobstructed 
through such centralization and immer- 
sion in socio-economics as Norway’s. 
Because Mr. Gibney is a reporter and 
not a political scientist, he has presented 
much informative data from newspaper 
files. Mr. Gibney believes that Jomo 
Kenyatta whose place, after his arrest 
for Mau Mau murders, was taken by 
“General China” and “General Russia” 
and whose defense was conducted by 
D. N. Pritt, farthest Left of Fabians, 
“showed few evidences of Communist 
control or indoctrination despite his 
eighteen months of education in Soviet 
Russia.” Let citizens of the United 
States, of Black 
Muslims, not be so naive. 


viewing the rise 
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Mr. Gibney has placed Americans in 
his debt, however, by making the mean- 


ing of “zig and zag” or “freeze and 
thaw” quite clear at last. He has 


shown that the modern Soviet mentality 
might be translated, “There is but one 
god, Historical Dialecticism [the in- 
evitability of gradualness”’| the 
Chairman of the Party named Com- 


and 
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munist is his prophet.” In other words, 


whatever is necessary anywhere on 
earth to crumble the State (perpendicu- 
lar and Ierarehieal ordering) and then 
politicize to their destruction the ae- 
tivities of rightly ordered societies and 
and 
so to lash State and people to the mast 
ol 


CGibney’s news accounts show where the 


assoeclations (horizontal ordering) 


Socialism, Khrushchev is doing. 
In this valuable 


hook one fact comes clearly into focus: 


pattern is developing. 
Khrushehev’s service to his master has 


heen the service of a monstrous Fascism. 
MI. MeCarran 


Church History 


A SUMMARY OF CatHouic Ilisrory. By 
Newman C. Eberhardt, CoM. cB. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1961). 


Vol. 1, Ancient and Medieval History, 
pp. XI 879. S12.00; student edition, 
39.00. 


Father Iberhardt’s aim, as stated in 
his preface, is to give the student a 
working knowledge of Chureh history 
intermediate between a brief survey and 
an exhaustive treatment. Theoretically 
The 


hook covers every phase of the Chureh 


he has achieved marvelous suecess, 


except art, which he exeludes from his 


study, and every part of the world with 


which the Chureh had connections. The 
author's practical success is another 
matter. This reviewer feels that. the 


work is much too detailed for the pres- 
ent-day student. There are literally 
hundreds of names, many of whieh add 
practically nothing to the general theme. 

On the other hand, Father Eberhardt 
does have the happy faculty of neatly 
summarizing certain important devel- 
opments. For instance, he briefly traces 
the the 
centuries; he gives a good picture of the 


Manichaean heresy through 
theory of Chureh-State relationships; 


and in a single paragraph (pp. 817-18) 









































“The judicious who grieve when the unskillful laugh should 
weep salt and bitter tears into their grey beards for ever think- 
ing that philosophy could be kept a secret from the fellow 
whom Aristotle called the best of all philosophers, that elusive 
but ubiquitous fellow, the man on the street.”—From Father 
Rudolf Harvey’s Preface to his Jt Stands to Reason 


It Stands to Reason 
(An Invitation to Philosophy) 


By Rudolf Harvey, O.F.M., M.A., S.T.L., Ph.D. 


Editor of Friar 


Written for the general reader, Jt Stands to Reason is what happens when a 
veteran teacher sits down at leisure to discuss in layman’s terms a subject he 
knows so very intimately. Every high and practical theme in this ancient science 
of wisdom is here handled by an expert who has coaxed philosophy out of its 
pleasant abode in the ivory tower and has great fun introducing it to subway 
tiders and statesmen. 


Those who are acquainted with Father Rudolf Harvey through his challenging and 
stimulating editorials in Friar magazine will welcome this volume of philosopher turned 
editor. Those who have not yet met the author of It Stands to Reason will find the 
reading of this book a delightful and rewarding experience. For this volume is not only a 
clear presentation of centuries of Scholastic philosophy, but it is written with a literary 
finesse which has a charm all its own. Though Father Harvey gives us a fine defense 
of the use of a technical vocabulary in the expression of philosophical thought, at no time 
will anyone feel that he is talking over the heads of his readers or that he has allowed 
recondile vocabulary to rule his pen... . 

This book might be described as a series of essays, all logically arranged, in which a 
philosopher discourses quite informally and arrestingly on a subject that has held his in- 
terest over many years. For one cannot but feel that years of thought and meditation 
have gone into this volume which goes from Socrates to Maritain.—Josreru R. N. 
MaxweE Lt, S.J. 
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he accurately sketches the history of 
the Russian patriarchate. Greater 
stress on summaries of this sort would 
have given greater meaning to the book. 
The rise of medieval philosophy par- 
ticularly should have been further de- 
veloped. 

It is perhaps not altogether fair to 
criticize an author for his conscious 
omissions. But this reviewer feels that 
the author could have made his story 
more human and could have added to 
the glory of the Church by including a 
section or two on art, especially arehi- 
tecture, which was the supreme art of 
the Middle Ages. 
result 
achieved by a more attractive style. 
The style is generally clear, but it lacks 
the human touch. 
sates for this to some extent by numer- 
Ineidentally, it 
is considered better form to set such 


The same could have been 


The author compen- 
ous long quotations. 


quotations apart from the text by using 
finer print or some such device. 

Father Eberhardt does not pretend to 
be neutral, but he is extremely fair and 


realistic. He twice mentions the great 
number of apostates during the Roman 
persecutions. He says that there is no 
evidence to prove that elves, fairies, and 
banshees disappeared from Ireland after 
her conversion. He is a great admirer 
of St. Augustine, but occasionally eriti- 
cizes some of his views. 

Despite the length of the book and its 
detailed character, there seem to be few 
factual errors. There are, however, 
some statements which one might ques- 
is logical enough to regard 
founder of the 


tion. It 
Charlemagne as the 
“Holy Roman Empire of the German 
Nation” (p. 419) even though the Caro- 
lingian Empire was never called that. 
The evidence on page 549 disproves the 
assertion that Alfred the Great ‘was 
the first real kind of England” (p. 548). 
There seems to be no good reason for 
believing that Serbia passed under 
Turkish rule in 1459 (p. 812). The 
Turkish conquest was begun in 1389, 
and Belgrade was not captured until 
1521. 

The most questionable statements, 
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however, concern Romania. The author 
seems to imply (p. 498) that the Wal- 
lachians and Moldavians were of Slavic 
origin. The both really belonged to the 
same racial group and were Roman in 
blood and culture. He adds that these 
two groups mingled with the Dacians 
to constitute modern Romania. He 
should have said that the Romans, the 
Dacians, and the Slavs were mainly 
responsible for the Romanian nation. 
Finally, Wallachia and Moldavia were 
not incorporated in the Ottoman do- 
minions in 1526 as claimed on page 812. 
They always retained some autonomy 
within the Turkish Empire. 

In conelusion, the book gives a more 
extensive survey of medieval Church 
history than any other recent volume. 
Perhaps experience will reveal the need 
for more intensive and less extensive 
treatment. of certain topics. Mean- 
while, the work in its present form, 
while not easy reading, is well worth 
the effort. 

Leo J. Wearinc, Pu.D. 


OT Spirituality 


SPIRITUALITY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
(Volume 1). By Paul-Marie of the 
Cross, O.C.D. (B. Herder Book Co., 
St Louis, Mo., 1961), pp. xvi + 247. 
$4.25. 

This volume is a translation of 
L’Ancien Testament, source de vie spir- 
ituelle, originally published by Deselée 
de Brouwer & Cie, Paris. The complete 
work will comprise three volumes. The 
plan of the total work, as the author 
claims, intends to imitate the general 
plan of the Bible itself. “The Bible,” 
writes the author, “speaks to us first of 
God, then of man confronting God.” 
This first volume, therefore, treats 
three basic themes: God as revealed 
to man jn the Old Testament; the 
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significant book by a significant 
author. $4.00 
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human soul; the great commandment of 
charity. 

In the Introduction to this first vol- 
ume the author indicates also the con- 
tents of the other two volumes. The 
second volume will discuss how man 
gradually discovered the Creator, the 
Master, the Father, the Savior and the 
Lover in God. And the third volume 
will deal with the progressive manifes- 
tation of the paths along which God 
and man advance to meet each other 
and to unite their strivings. This out- 
line of the whole work shows that the 
character of this present study on Old 
Testament spirituality is rather medi- 
tative than strictly scientific. 

In the first chapter of the present 
volume, the author outlines the course 
of Revelation: how God spoke to the 
Patriarchs; how He had put His words 
in writing for us. The following chap- 
ter stresses the central points of God’s 
revelation. 
is “He who is.” 
living God, a spiritual being, full of 
majesty; He is omnipotent and holy. 
Man, created by this God, is created 
for God, as the third chapter insists, 
Self-abase- 


ment, surrender and trust are necessary 


God is One and His name 
Israel’s God is also a 


and is yearning for God. 


conditions which have to be filled, if 
the soul wishes to reach God. In the 


last chapters we learn more about the 
nature of the bonds between man and 
God. It is a bond of charity, having 
two requirements stated in the two 
great commandments: love of God and 
love of neighbor. 

Though the book will appeal to the 
ordinary reader and biblical student 
and introduce him to the spiritual riches 
of the Old Testament religion, the 
specialized scholar will probably find 
fault with the meditative nature of the 
work. The author, it is true, offers us 
an excellent view of the spiritual teach- 
ing and doctrine of the sacred pages, 
but the presentation is too schematic; 
the time element and its progressive 
revelation is practially ignored. The 
Klizabeth MeCabe is 
worthy of all praise. 

Fipe.is Buck, S.J. 
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York, 1961), pp. 192. $3.95. 


I remember a Protestant minister’s 
surprise at the apt and profuse use of 
Scripture he found in a volume of pre- 
{eformation sermons. He seemed to 
have thought Martin Luther dug up the 
Bible somewhat as the seripture schol- 
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ars have unearthed the Dead Se: 
scrolls. Monsignor Doyle in Bitter 


Waters would make it clear that among 
modern clerics such scriptural familiar- 
ity is still to be found. He mingles the 
new with the old in a manner quite de- 
lightful. But since this is the four- 
teenth volume by the Canadian expa- 
triate, now resident chaplain and 
instructor at Ladyeliff College, High- 
land Falls, New York, its reading will 
rather confirm his reputation for ex- 
cellence than begin it. 

The author’s ability to parallel with 
the long desert trek of the Chosen Peo- 
ple, after their passing through the Red 
Sea, the checkered career of the priest 
He 


reminds us that the desert trails were 


or religious is most constructive. 


as much the gift of Divine Love as was 
And the 
hopelessly bitter waters of Mara were 
separated by only a hill-top from the 
fountains and seventy 
Waving palm trees of Elim. The trails 
he describes as most likely to be found 
in the religious vocation are more grave 


the dry-shod passage itself. 


dozen sweet 


and burdensome than are likely to be 
But it is no doubt well 
to prepare the newcomer for the worst. 


found by most. 


Probably the more bitter trials of re- 
ligious living are to be encountered in 
the more recently formed religious con- 
gregations, where tradition and experi- 
ence have not as yet had time to com- 
orientation with the necessary 
safeguards. But, then, such first be- 
ginnings are also more likely to be the 
days of abounding.” Those 
who come after, when the ways of per- 


bine 


grace 


fection have become more routinized, 
commonly must say of the pioneers, 
“There were giants in those days.” 
Probably it is true, too, that diocesan 
priests are now less likely to be bitterly 
tried by their bishops than in more pio- 
neer times. Today it seems improbable 
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that a priest offering his bishop a can- 
on-law defense would be sharply re- 
minded, “Young man, remember I am 
the canon law of this diocese.” But 
where bishops are told only what is 
pleasant, rather than what is true, God 
will still have to “draw straight with 
crooked lines.”’ 

It seems probable that the 
Monsignor speaks of the “pettiness, 
jealousy, misunderstandings, contempt, 
and revenge encountered in even the 


when 


best regulated convents or monaster- 
ies,” he has in mind more especially 
convent life, where superiors have at 
times to “make bricks without straw,” 
never having learned through psychol- 
ogy, moral theology, and canon law 
their own limitations. But in consola- 


tion for the trials of their subjects, the 


imagine 
Jesus or 


author asks, “Do you St. 
Therese of the Child St. 
Margaret Mary would have been the 
great saints they are had they been 
chosen to be superiors of their commu- 
nities rather than subjects who were 
sorely tried by those over them? God 
willed it so for their sanctification.” 
The following trials of the religious 
life deseribed in this volume 
surely “convent bred”; they all come 
under the heading of the trial of being 
“passed over”: “We can play the or- 
gan, but we are never given the oppor- 
tunity. 
careful drivers, too, but someone else is 


seem 


We can drive a ear, and we are 


always at the wheel... . There is a 
convention coming up and it would 
mean so much to attend the sessions 
(to say nothing of the pleasure of the 
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trip) and who goes—the old guard. 
They have gone to every convention 
since the Boston Tea Party, they have 
slept through every session, and have 
come home with nothing more than a 
box of salt-water taffy and a few free 
book covers.” 

But the Monsignor hints that even 
the “passed over’”’ finally have their 
day: “In the community they are obe- 
dient to their Superiors, but, onee be- 
hind the wheel of a ear, they have a 
chance to give orders to the eight cylin- 
ders before them, and do they give 
orders—seventy miles an hour!” But 
even a worm will turn! The nun, tired 
of being the convent drudge, opens the 
throttle and gives the reins to the three 
hundred horse-power under the hood. 
The chance to do so must come as a 
surprise to the girl who, when she left 
home for the convent, was given by her 
pastor this rule of convent living: “If 
it moves, bow; if it doesn’t move, dust 
it.” 

A sample of the wholesome, com- 
mon-sense insights the Monsignor gives 
may be seen in his description of the 
increasing absorption of religious by 
the world: “Some strangers,” he says, 
“after a short season of homesickness, 
are so bewitched with the beauty of the 
charming country through which they 
are passing, that they cast away the 
stakes and curtains of their tents, and 
gather stones and cut down trees and 
build 
sions, and in a little while they lose all 
love for the heavenly home, toward 
which their faces were firmly set.” 


themselves magnificent man- 


But for those who persevere in their 
search for the “good life,” he appeal- 
ingly describes the growing familiarity 
with the “life 
“Home is the lower floor, heaven is the 
upstairs; and as one after the other of 


7. 


beyond the stars 
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Father Trese says that he is simply 
“thinking out loud in the hope that 
some of his confreres may feel a little 
less lonely in their struggle with the 
world, the flesh and the devil."’ His 
thoughts are solid, moving and prac- 
tical. They deal with the grandeur 
and the grind, the challenge to sanc- 
tity and the temptation to medi- 
ocrity in the priestly life. 

Designed to be read a chapter at a 
time, SANCTIFIED IN TRUTH is a 
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the family is called to go up higher, 
heaven, which seemed to be such a 
strange place, begins to wear a familiar 
aspect; and when at last no one is left 
below, the transferred to 
heaven, and heaven is home.” But if 


home is 


the trails seem long and the going hard, 
the author tells us, “The surest way to 
get. to the heights and to stay there is 
to do some deeds of love to others, to 
make ourselves the messengers of God, 
to lift some of the heavy burdens that 
rest upon men and let the sunshine of 
God’s grace work through us as we 
take firm hold upon the cares of some- 
body else.” 

This book is wisely written and well 
worth while. And the Monsignor is 
evidently a delightful person; he has a 
“way with him.” Surely no Sister can 
make of him the complaint one such 
makes here of another chaplain, that, 
though able to “make a hole in one in 
golf, he can’t get a small spoonful of in- 
cense into the censer without spilling it 
all over the place.” 

JoHN E. Coocan, 8.J. 


A Word on Recent Publications 

Just released is Father Rust’s latest 
pamphlet: Lutherans Go to “Mass.” 
this one a revision of his “A Mighty 
Fortress” series in HPR, late 1957. In 
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write about it. The gifted author has 
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challenge of his ministry and his own 
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sufficiently dramatized to make very 
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EDITORIAL 


You and Vocations 


Wine documents recently caught our attention. One is a pitiable 
attempt at self-justification written by an “ex” of national notoriety. It commences: 
“Reverend and Dear Father: You are what I once was... .” The author of this 
demonic come-on cajoles us—with a promise reminiscent of “you yourselves will 
be like gods’—to join him. He whispers: “You will feel yourself closer to God 
than you ever dreamed possible and will at long last know the satisfying peace 
and exhilaration of being a free Christian American.” 

The second document is an informative newsletter titled: “When and Why 
Seminarians Leave the Seminary.” Its author has done an excellent work, and he 
wisely prefaces his conclusions and statistics with this caution: “Because there 
are factors that escape measurement, like God’s grace and human will, there is no 
real solution to the problem of dropout.” But he does not hesitate to remind 
us of the enormous importance of selectivity—the honest and courageous screen- 
ing of seminary candidates. 

The third document is a plain-spoken instruction from the Holy See ad- 
dressed to ecclesiastical superiors. Inter alia, it quotes Pius XII: “It is not our 
task to look for numbers, since it is not given to us to inspire vocations in souls. 
In this truth is contained the whole of the theology of vocations which come from 
God, which only God can give. It is our task to nurture this vocation, to enrich 
it and adorn it.” 

We who are blessed with the dignity and responsibility of Christ’s priesthood 
are deeply conscious of the mystery of our vocation—a mystery that is intelligible 
at all only in terms of a kind of predestination to this sacred office. At the same 
time, we are aware of the desperate need for more priests and religious for the 
Universal Church and of a corresponding obligation to do all we can, under 
grace, to foster vocations. 

The three documents bear witness, each in its own way, to the devoted care 
we must bring to that obligation. It is a care reflected in a zeal surpassing the 
poor “ex” ’s perverted sense of urgency to recruit for his army: “If I can help you 
in any way, please contact me.” It is a care always cautious in its enthusiasm, for, 
as the newsletter observes: “If mistakes are made in screening, 
they should be mistakes of exclusion, rather than of admission.” 
And it is a care that is, above all, one of example, for in the 
words of the Roman instruction: “... nothing contributes more 
to inspiring vocations than the exemplary life of those who 
have been properly formed.” 


AIDAN M. CARR. O.F.M.Conv. 
Editor 
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How Sound Is Your Parish Financing ? 


THE NEW FOLEY ANNUAL BUDGET PLAN GIVES YOU 
SOME SURPRISING (AND ENCOURAGING) ANSWERS! 


Here is a totally new approach to church 
financing. It 
that enables vou to: 


is an “all inclusive’ plan 

° \Meet operating costs 

¢ Amortize parish debt 

¢ Anticipate and provide for future 
capital needs 


Foley Associates’ new Annual Budget 
Plan is based on principles of sound fiseal 
policy. Principles that are universally 
accepted in business management have 
now been adapted to parish finances —to 
your benefit. This plan will eliminate the 


need for “crash programs.” 


The initial response of hierarchy and 
clergy has been most heartening. One 
pastor commented, “It is the first time I 
have been able to project my financial plan- 
ning intelligently overan extended period.” 


Another pastor said, ““After eight years, 
I felt I knew my parish. I was wrong. I 
am amazed to realize the maximum giv- 
ing ability of my parishioners.”’ 


Why not let Foley’s new Annual Budg- 
et Plan work for you? Write today for our 
free booklet detailing the F/A Annual 
Budget Plan and listing specific instances 
where the program is working successfully. 
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FOLEY BUILDING, 1469 Monroe Ave., Rochester18,N.Y., Hi 5-O770 
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the Great Prophet... 
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